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ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


A Tribute to... 


MABEL A. WOODRUFF, 717 


By N. R. HOWARD, '19 


WM WOODRUFF'S INGLESIDE HOSPITAL in Cleveland 
— it is not legally hers but spiritually — recently 
was declared by a verdict committee of the American Psy- 
chiatry Association to be one of the twelve most excellent 
non-profit sanitoria for the mind in the United States. How 
she ever achieved it is an astonishing story which starts with 
Mabel Woodruff, ‘17, when she was a gaunt, freckled, 
lovely co-ed long ago in another Oberlin world. She 
worked at all sorts of jobs to put herself through college, 
with prodigious enthusiasm for everything she saw or 
touched. 

We were budding journalists together, members of Pro- 
fessor P. D. Sherman’s “Oberlin College Press Club;” 
which considered newspapers must be heaven, and wrote 
tender little bulletins about the college, some of which 
got into print around the midwest. At the sight of these 
clipped to our bulletin board, Mabel would stand flushed 
and breathless with excitement. This was one form of a 
motif for life of being absorbed with the human race: It led 
her from college to a job as star reporter and “society 
editor” of the Warren (Ohio) Chronicle. 

She left it to enlist in the U.S. Army (World War I) 
as a rehabilitation worker in the medical corps; note this 
step as the outbreak of her passion to aid the weaker. At 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, in 1919 she collapsed with T.B. 
and was sent to Denver army hospital to recover by 1923. 
That year she came to Cleveland to become the city’s first 
psychiatric social worker, into which she had ventured at 
Denver. Her job had to be screened from an irascible 
mayor; on the city payroll she was an “investigator” for 
City Hospital. 

Mostly she worked for Dr. Louis J. Karnosh, Cleveland's 
first hospital psychiatrist and one of the great pioneers in 
the new and reluctantly accepted field. She revolted at 
what was then public hospital treatment of mental pa- 
tients and in the late 1920’s helped spark a women’s club 
investigation of Ohio’s institutions for the insane. (This 
was the first public exposure, and while it led to minimum 
reforms it should be historic for Mabel’s reiteration to pub- 
lic functionaries that the insane needed as much love and 
tenderness in treatment as the clear-headed. ) 


Nathaniel Howard, ’19, emeritus editor-in-chief of the Cleveland 
News, is a popular contributor to the Cleveland Plain Dealer. He 


has been a member of the Board of Trustees of Oberlin College 
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“I will start my own hospital to treat them with: kind- 
ness,” she said one day to Dr. Karnosh. He smiled and 
said he would bet on her. Out of small savings and her 
small salary check, she optioned a condemned _ baronial 
home on Cleveland’s East Side, cozened two interested medi- 
cal psychiatrists who loved her for her passionate crusading, 
and by God’s own luck got a recruit named George 
Holmes fom Adelbert College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, a football player who felt the way she did about 
mental illness. (Mabel is chairman now of Ingleside Hos- 
pitals, Holmes president.) In six months they had six 
patients and she and George Holmes scrubbed floors, cor- 
nered creditors — for years their bank balance never got over 
$200 — rose at dawn to buy vegetables at the farmers’ 
markets, soothed and handled unruly patients, enlisted the 
new Mrs. Holmes, a registered hospital nurse, for her hours 
off duty (for free); sustained the blow of eviction from 
their condemned property and bought an abandoned Eu- 
clid Avenue mansion from a bank for nothing down. 
Their applicants suddenly began to increase beyond ac- 
commodations, for two reasons: the “love” therapy for 
patients spread by repute and Mabel’s understanding of 
psychiatric science attracted the incoming practitioners of 
the very best backgrounds. It seemed the height of folly 
when she leased a playboy millionaire’s former country 
estate in Geauga County to afford rural hospitalization. 
They had to use a barn for wards and another for nurse 
quarters, but somehow they made it. Mabel still was 
working for City Hospital and still had that salary check 


for emergencies. 


Popularity in the most solemn sense carried them in the 
1940's into a modern building of their own on the Euclid 
Avenue property and in the last decade into the renova- 
tion and expansion of the Geauga hospital. Ingleside has 
long since become self-supporting, though its fees are 
lower than for most such private institutions. It is known 
to and visited by the best-known psychiatrists in the 
hemisphere; its own medical staff is admired. 


In 1953 the Ladies Home Journal made Mabel one of 
twenty women in the world to receive awards for unusual 
achievement, and other recognitions are numerous. In 
spite of a long bout in the hospital Mabel is triumphantly 
excited still about the world in which she found things to 
do with enthusiasm. She should be. 
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UR COVER brings you Jancie Ross, 

64, of Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, as Cassandra, and David Gitlitz, 
‘63, of Binghamton, New York, as 
Federico, as they appeared in a scene 
from Justice Without Revenge, by 
Lope de Vega, in the festival honoring 
him on campus March 7-9. The play 
was one of a number performed in 
the Little Theater during the three- 
day festival. Written by Lope when 
he was 71, the play was produced only 
once in Spain (1631), because it did 
not coincide with the traditional 
Roman Catholic society. For a story of 
the festival turn to page 14. 


FEW PEOPLE have lived a life of 
such complete devotion to the less for- 
tunate members of mankind to the 
utter disregard of their own comfort 
as has Mabel Alice Woodruff, 17. Our 
guest editorial writer, Nat Howard, 
"19, pays her well merited tribute on 


page 2. 


ASSEMBLY speaker on February 21, 
opening the campaign for CRD, the 
student drive for support for charitable 
organizations in both this country and 
abroad, was the Rev. William Sloane 
Coffin, Jr., Chaplain and Pastor, Yale 
University. His topic was “The Racial 
Problem in Christian Perspective.” 
Immediately we had numerous re- 
quests, from both students and faculty, 
to reprint his remarks in the Alumni 
Magazine. Although Rev. Coffin 
spoke from notes, his speech was re- 
corded on tape and transcribed, and 
we are happy to reproduce it here, for 
we quite agree that it is a significant 
statement on a problem of national 
concern. Turn to page 4. 


OUR SERIES on what is new in the 
various liberal arts disciplines and how 
they are being taught in Oberlin to- 
day has continued to elicit a steady 
interest with numerous requests for 
reprints. Currently we present what’s 
new in physics, as the 12th in our 
series, by members of the department 
of physics. See page 8. 


FOR A SUMMARY of what our many 
Alumni Clubs have been doing 
throughout the nation in the interests 
of the College, with a look, also, at 
some of our newest clubs and _ their 
activities, turn to page 18. 


HIS YEAR we are celebrating the 
centennial of the Emancipation 
Proclamation; this also happens to be 
Brotherhood Week. Now if you feel 
as I do, you would feel much better 


if this were Hate Week. Then for 
the other fifty-one weeks with hate 
out of our systems we'd have a little 
more brotherhood. 

What I have to say today is from 
my perspective as a Christian. I think 
my remarks also will be valid for all 
Jews here. I hope the rest of you will 
simply realize that Peter Marshall was 
right when he said, “If you don’t stand 
for something, you'll fall for any- 
thing,” that we all need some perspec- 
tive, if only because human beings 
have such a wonderful way of want- 
ing to be on the side of truth without 
ever facing it. 

I am often reminded of this at 
meetings when the chairman is care- 
ful to disassociate himself from the 
views of the visiting speaker, while, 
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at the same time, assuring the audi- 
ence that this man will make us think. 
The upshot, of course, is to deny the 
force of anything he has to say, to 
pull the rug out from under him, be- 
cause nobody is supposed to go along 
with him. At the same time, it re- 
assures the audience that they are 
very tolerant because they're willing 
to listen to his non-conventional 
views. As a result of such practices, 
which I think are widespread in this 
country, there are a great many peo- 
ple in this country who have really 
not faced up to the perspective that 
they have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, on their own lives. In par- 
ticular, I am concerned with those 
who count themselves Christians, and 
so I have chosen the topic “Racial 
Problem in Christian Perspective.” 
First of all, let’s see what Christians 
mean when they use the word “equal- 
ity,’ a very slippery word. Many of 
you, I am sure, are familiar with that 
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wonderful mythological representa- 
tion of creation on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, where God, depicted 
in all his glory, in all his swirling 
robes, comes down out of heaven sur- 
rounded by sermons and servants, his 
arm outstretched to Adam, lying inert 
on the earth, an air of expectancy in 
his eyes. 

What is symbolized here if not that, 
from a Christian point of view, a 
man’s value is something conferred; 
something bestowed; something re- 
ceived, not something achieved. One 
of the hardest theological convictions 
to live up to, I think, is the realiza- 
tion that it is not because we have 
value that we are loved, but that be- 
cause we are loved, we have value. 
This means we never have to prove 
ourselves, only express ourselves, 
which is very, very different. In this 
sense, Christians believe that all men 
are equal — equal that is in terms of 
value. Now there are men who are 
smarter than others, who are richer, 
who are more talented. And of course 
it's a good thing to be smart; to be 
rich; to be talented. But in no one 
of the attributes nor in all of them 
together does a man’s value reside. 

Does not the whole life of Jesus 
reflect an effort to find the image of 
God, in no matter how distorted or 
faint a form, in all people and_par- 
ticularly in those edged out of society 
by the vast majority? There is a 
story of a 17th century beggar des- 
perately ill in Italy who was brought 
to the operating table of a group of 
doctors who said in Latin that they 
were sure he could not understand, 
“Faclamus experimentum in anima 
vile.” (Let us experiment on this vile 
fellow). The man was Marc Antoine 
Muret, later to become a world re- 
nowned scholar. He replied, “Animan 
vilam appellas pro qua Christos non 
dedignatus mori ets.’ (You call vile 
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one for whom Christ did not disdain 
to die). 

Now if Christ did not disdain to 
die for anybody, no Christian can 
disdain to live for anybody. The 
first thing, then, that we have to say 
about this word “equality” is that it 
means sameness from the point of 
view of human value; that, in the 
sight of God, there is no difference 
between one man and another in 
terms of value; that to discriminate in 
terms of value against another man 
is not only an offense to the human 
spirit, but, from the Christian point 
of view, it’s blasphemy in the face of 
God. 

But there is a second more impor- 
tant meaning to this word “equality.” 
Equality originally meant not same- 
ness, but oneness. This puts the whole 
thing in an entirely different perspec- 
tive. Now equality is less a matter 
of having and more a matter of be- 
longing. When the Supreme Court 
said, “Paralleling societies cannot be 
equal” the Court was probably think- 
ing only of sameness. But Christians 
must think of oneness. Now if it is a 
matter of oneness, then, of course, on 
every Christian has been laid an in- 
tolerable burden, a burden which 


“It is not an evil environment 


that turns good men evil; rather, it is evil men 
who shabby up a perfectly glorious environment” 


proves that Christ has not been tried 
and found wanting; but tried and 
found difficult. For justice is not 
enough. Justice can put two men on 
the same bus, but it cannot make them 
want to be there. It’s not enough to be 
tolerant. Tolerance is really an armi- 
stice; it’s not a peace. It is controlled 
antagonism. Actually, what every 
Christian should feel himself called 
upon is to manifest in his own life the 
same type of love which is demon- 
strated in the life of Jesus. This 
means, then, that the brotherhood of 
man is not something that we have to 
achieve, only something we have to 
recognize. It is a fact. It is a reality. 
And we're only called on to make it 
manifest. This, it seems to me, is ter- 
ribly crucial. Over and over again, 
when I am talking to a group of busi- 
nessmen, for instance, they say, “Oh 
Reverend, that is fine, but you have to 
be realistic.” What is reality? If 
reality is this understanding of hu- 
man relationships, then not to live ac- 
cording to this understanding is to 
live unrealistically. These two key 
understandings of the word “equality” 
seem to me a thing that we must get 
very, very firmly in our minds in 
order that no ethical initiative be sur- 
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rendered at any point so far as one’s 
perspective goes. 

If that is the essential human situa- 
tion, we all know that the existential 
situation is something quite different. 
Martin Buber prays a wonderful 
prayer: “Oh God, help me to become 
what I am.” That is the prayer we 
all need on this whole question, and 
the first thing we might as well rec- 
ognize is that prejudice is something 
universal. We may have problems in 
the East: the way the Gentiles seem 
to feel about Jews, or the whites seem 
to feel about Negroes. But those of 
you who come from the southwest 
know that there is a problem there 
with the Mexicans, and in the Far 
West there are problems with the 
Orientals. The Poles, of course, have 
traditionally hated not only the Ger- 
mans. J remember during the Hun- 
garian uprising the big cry in Poland 
was, “The Hungarians are behaving 
like Poles, and the Poles are behaving 
like Czechs, and the Czechs are be- 
having like the swine that we all 
know they are.” 

An old saying in Hungary is that 
an anti-Semite in Hungary is some- 
body who hates Jews more than is 
absolutely necessary. Some of you 
know the story of the poor Negro 
youngster in Boston who got picked 
up by Cardinal Cushing. The Cardi- 
nal said to him, “Tell me, son, are you 
a Catholic?” And the boy replied, 
“Oh God, no, it’s bad enough being 
a Negro.” 

This is a universal human situation. 
What, then, are the forces of preju- 
dice? Here I am going to over-sim- 
plify a little. However, I would de- 
fend this thesis: Finally, ultimately, 
there are really two basic schools of 
thought. These can be nicely illus- 
trated, I think, in children’s stories, 
which are apt to be rather profound. 
Let’s take the story of Winnie the 
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Pooh. For those of you who don’t 
know Pooh, he is an amiable if rather 
inane bear, with many friends in the 
animal world. In the particular in- 
stance I have in mind, he goes to visit 
Rabbit. Rabbit lives in a hole in the 
ground, and because he is a hospitable 
rabbit, he offers Pooh a great deal of 
honey. Pooh, because he is a bear, 
finishes all the honey — none left. 
He starts out the door, and halfway 
through, he gets stuck. Rabbit, being 
prudent, has a rear door. He comes 
out the rear door, goes around to the 
front and here you must picture 
Rabbit on the surface of the ground, 
staring at Pooh, stuck, halfway out of 
his hole. 

RABBIT: 
Pooh?” 

POOH: “The fact is, the fact is, 
Rabbit, your door is too small.” 

RABBIT: “The fact is, Pooh, you 
have eaten too much.” 

Now, Unitarians, Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrats, Marxists would all tend to ally 
themselves with Pooh. Widen the 
doors of this world, clean up the en- 
vironment, and bears and men will 
get along just beautifully. According 
to this view, prejudice is really a stain 
on the garments of personality, a stain 
that a man gets when he brushes up 
against the social order. Jews and 
Christians, Camus, people who have 
an understanding of the tragic dimen- 
sions of human nature would tend to 
line up with Rabbit. Of course it is 
important to clean up the environ- 
ment, but finally, finally, it is not an 
evil environment that turns good men 
evil; rather, it is evil men who shabby 
up a perfectly glorious environment. 
I think one has to come to some con- 
clusion on this, because it makes a 
great deal of difference. From a Chris- 
tian point of view a man’s prejudice 
is deeply rooted in his anxiety. This 
is important, because those who say 
you can educate men out of their 
prejudice would, from a Christian 
point of view, appear a little naive, 
because what is emotionally rooted is 
not intellectually soluble. 

Let’s go back to small children, be- 
cause they are very instructive. I am 
sure all of you, at some time or an- 
other, have seen a small child wres- 
tling for the exclusive possession of his 
doll. You know that it does no good 
to tell the child, “The doll is not 
worth much, let it go,” because the 
doll is not measured by the child in 
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dollars and cents, but in terms of se- 
curity. For a child, feeling itself to 
be the weakest thing in this world, 
projects security and power into his 
toys. The child grows up and let us 
now watch him wrestle for the ex- 
clusive possession of his wealth with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Once 
again, it won’t do any good to tell 
him that he can afford to pay the 
taxes that the government wants to 
collect. The interesting fact is that 
the more a man can afford to pay, the 
more reluctant he is, in general to 
do so. Once again, it is not because 
wealth is measured in dollars and 
cents, but because it is measured in 
security and power. 

Or, let us say that the child has 
grown up and has become a member 
of a college faculty. Schopenhauer 
once said that if philosophers are al- 
ways looking for the truth, as they 
claim, why don’t they find more in 
the writings of others? Anybody who 
has ever observed a faculty knows 
that the story of Adam and Eve is 
really true — namely, that knowledge 
never exists merely for the sake of 
knowledge. In a sense, knowledge is 
also power and security. We scorn 
money if we don’t have any, but since 
we do have knowledge, we tend to 
see in knowledge security and power. 

Almost anything will do as a source 
of security, and race will do beauti- 
fully. Usually a man who shows his 
insecurity at this point will tend to 
show it all the way down the line. 

If this is the case — that a man’s 
prejudice represents what psycholo- 
gists call in a nice phrase, “premature 
closure,” and that it’s rooted in a 
man’s anxiety — then once again, 
education is not the solution. Educa- 
tion is good only for people who are 
motivated by the love of truth. For 
the person motivated by fear, or even 
hatred of truth, prejudice is as alcohol 
to the alcoholic. It is not a problem; 
it is a solution. And they are not 
ready to give up the solution to their 
whole lives. 

If, therefore, the problem of preju- 
dice is to be met at its roots, it seems 
to me that we must deal with it at 
this root level of anxiety. Therefore, 
the primary concern of the church 
should not be with the social struc- 
tures, but with the individual, Ob- 
viously, if one has one’s security in 
God, one should be able to live with 
immediate insecurity. The church, 


therefore, must deal with the individ- 
ual first and foremost. It also must 
deal with him very vigorously, be- 
cause once a false, a self-security is 
enthroned, it is very difficult to dis- 
lodge from the heart. Therefore, 
throughout church history and long 
before, in old testament times, we 
have heard prophets speaking loudly 
and clearly. Moses did not send a lit- 
tle memorandum down to Pharoah, 
suggesting that perhaps one day, grad- 
ualism of course, Pharoah, might get 
around to thinking of liberating the 
slaves. No. He went down to Egypt 
and said, “Let my people go.” While 
we are on the subject, can’t you im- 
agine Pharoah’s reply? “Now listen, 
ministers shouldn’t meddle in politics. 
I'll tell you something else, Moses. 
If you take all those slaves out of 
Egypt, just like that, think of the 
economic recession that it is going 
to cause.” Amos, Hosea, Isaiah — 
all the prophets — and Jesus himself 
represented what one man said: “God 
must afflict the comfortable before he 
can comfort the afflicted.” Even 
though everything Jesus had to say 
welled up from an enormous amount 
of love, nevertheless, there was no dis- 
tilling, no distorting, the truth of 
what he had to say. And for this rea- 
son, of course, he was crucified. The 
church has always been at its best 
when it has spoken out loudly and 
clearly. Jim Crowism got established in 
this country precisely at the time 
when the voice of the church was 
silent. So the primary concern, then, 
of the church, must be with the indi- 
vidual. 

However, and here’s where we see 
the real merit of the other argument 
for prejudice, it is perfectly true that 
the structures of society become ter- 
ribly important. How can you, for 
instance, show compassion for the 
Negro as an individual without show- 
ing concern for the structures of so- 
ciety that make him an object of com- 


passion? And if the individual has a 
certain undifferentiated hostility, 
doesn’t society give it form? Let me 


read you a statement from a southern 
pastor, Kyle Hazelton whose book 
called The Racial Problem in Chris- 
tian Perspective, is, 1 think, easily the 
best book in this field. I am, in fact, 
very much indebted to him. Hazelton 
is dealing with the social order as he 
has observed it in the South: 


Being indifferent to human val- 
ues, 1t yet provides the ground for 
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ignorant and prejudiced judgment. 
It crowds the Negro into shacks and 
ghettos and rebukes him for being 
unclean. It deprives him of the 
instruments of elemental hygiene, 
and counts his vulnerability to tu- 
berculosis as evidence of his infer- 
iority. It hinders his access to the 
polls, and offers the scarcity of reg- 
istered Negro voters as evidence of 
political indifference. It builds on 
the soul of the suppressed Negro 
{and this is beautiful for the 
north, of course], intolerable pres- 
sures of bitterness and_ rebellion, 
and indicts him as exceptionally 
criminal. It obstructs the training 
of his mind, and offers tests and 
surveys to prove that he is not the 
intellectual equal of the white man. 
It prohibits Negro children from 
municipal parks, _ playgrounds, 
swimming pools, libraries, and ten- 
mis courts, and complains that 
Negro children are always getting 
into trouble. It holds the Negro to 
menial jobs, prevents his being up- 
graded, pays him unequal wages for 
equal work, and condemns him as 
lazy, listless, and lacking in ambi- 
tion. Thus the social system itself 
becomes the soil and climate in 
which racial prejudice has wild and 
luxurious growth and drops, at the 
end of each season, a rich yield of 
seeds for the next crop of racial 
discrimination. 


Over and over, Eisenhower used to 
say, “You cannot legislate morality.” 
He is right, but he never went on to 
say that you can legislate the condi- 
tions that are conducive to morality. 
A rather amusing example of this oc- 
curred, so I was told, last year, out in 
Oklahoma. Two colleges finally de- 
segregated, and a Negro ended up on 
the football team of each. After a 
particular vicious play, all twenty-two 
players were left lying flat on the 
field. As they finally picked them- 
selves, the quarterback of one team 
ran up to the referee and said, “Say 
Ref, you see what their nigger did to 
our colored fella?” 

Yes, you can legislate conditions 
that are conducive to brotherhood, 
and not to do so is to fail to take 
seriously the whole structure of our 
society. Of course what to legislate 
and what not to legislate is a tricky 
question, one I don’t think I want to 
go into at this point, because it 1s 
very difficult. For instance, I don’t 
think you should legislate in country 
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clubs; I think that would be a great 
mistake. The irony, though, of fra- 
ternities and country clubs — thank 
God you don’t have them here! That 
really is a mark of high education. 
But remember this, whenever you 
are dealing with fraternity men or 
with any country club. Over and 
Over again you hear of an individual’s 
right to freedom of choice in choos- 
ing his associates. What irony to in- 
voke freedom of choice to express 
prejudice, when prejudice is the de- 
nial of precisely this freedom!  Futr- 
thermore, what irony to talk about an 
individual's choice and then turn 
around and deny individuality to the 
Negro or the Jew! Furthermore, if 
prejudice is introducing an inhuman 
consideration into human _ relation- 
ships, then it really doesn’t make 
much difference where you practice 
it. To be sure, the social consequences 
are greater in the area of housing and 
employment, but nevertheless it is 
still wrong. Once again, no ethical 
initiative must be surrendered at this 
point. 


It seems to me, however, that the 
main things we must keep in mind to 
be done are these: First of all, every 
one must assume individual responsi- 
bility for his own life. For instance, 
I don’t think any time a vacation comes 
or summer comes around and any of 


us go traveling we should ever 
stop at a motel without asking 
the clerk on the other side of 


the desk, “Would you take a Negro 
here?” It is interesting to watch the 
clerk’s reaction as he tries to size up 
the side you are on. If he says, “Oh, 
you don’t have to worry about that,” 
then tell him, “Well, you don’t have 
to worry about me.” Next, don’t take 
a job without finding out first what 
the employment policy is. I am not 
saying not to take the job. Maybe it 
is better to work from inside. This 
is always an open possibility. But I 
cannot see that any of us who are real- 
ly concerned with the problem of 
race discrimination have a right to 
take a job without at least being in- 
formed. I don’t think we have a 
right to buy a house without first ask- 
ing the real estate man whether or 
not he would sell to a Negro. We 
will find out that he won’t. No real 
estate man that I know will do so. 
That is why we need legislation to get 
him off the hook, because he thinks 
he is being penalized for it. At least, 
however, we have to let him know so 


that he will get a little encouragement 
some way, somewhere. Also, I think 
we should be quite willing to work, 
wherever we live, through the Human 
Relations Council, the Urban League, 
the NAACP, or whatever the group 
is in that town which is working for 
integrated housing. Furthermore, I 
think whites are making a great mis- 
take not to move into Negro areas of 
town. Why should we always think 
that the Negro ought to move up to 


the white? Actually, economically, 
you can move up to the Negro in 
some places — Atlanta, for instance 


— and I think we ought to consider 
this as a real possibility for our own 
edification as whites as well as a 
minor step toward integration. Then, 
where legislation is called for, ob- 
viously we must press it through all 
possible channels. 


Let me just end on this note. 
Tedesco Morosco says of Latin Amer- 
ica, “It is about one minute to mid- 
night.” I think he is right. I think 
Cuba is just chapter one of a twenty- 
chapter book which we probably will 
see written in the next ten or fifteen 
years. I think the same is true of our 
racial situation. It is just about one 
minute to midnight, and it is particu- 
larly one minute to midnight in the 
North. As far as I can see, the North 
is much worse than the South, if only 
for this reason: In the South injustice 
is taken for granted, and in the North, 
justice is expected. When it is not 
forthcoming, it builds on the Negro 
those intolerable pressures of rebellion 
and bitterness, and the swelling ranks 
of the black moslems are a beautiful 
expression of this. Christians are very 
remiss if they don’t take this with the 
utmost seriousness, realizing that they 
are away behind time anyhow. And 
in order to include all of us, let me 
read a statement that Albert Camus, 
one of the great prophets of our time, 
wrote, in 1948, about the Christians 
(and I would buy this one hundred 
percent): “What the world expects 
of Christians is that Christians should 
speak out loud and clear, that they 
should voice their condemnation in 
such a way that never a doubt, never 
the slightest doubt, could rise in the 
heart of the simplest man, that they 
should get away from the obstruction 
and confront the blood-stained face 
history has taken on today. The 
grouping we need is a grouping of 
men resolved to speak out clearly and 
to pay up personally.” 


PHYSICS AT OBERLIN 


By MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


\Peee ARE EXCITING DAYS in phys- 
ics! Perhaps this same state- 
ment would have been appropriate at 
almost any time during the past cen- 
tury, but today we utter it with a 
breathlessness induced by a fantastic 
rate of increase in the size and tempo 
of activity in this most fundamental of 
all the sciences. 

It is natural, of course, to compare 
our day with “golden ages” of the 
past; with, for example, the exciting 
years following the cathode-ray contro- 
versy which produced the discovery of 
x-rays and radioactivity in 1895 and 
1896, and which led to the brilliant 
work of Rutherford, Bohr, and others 
who developed our modern picture of 
atomic structure. Or one can think 
of the revolutionary pioneering theo- 
retical work of Planck and Einstein in 
the first decade of this century, or of 
the dazzingly successful quantum me- 
chanics set forth by Heisenberg, 
Schrédinger, Dirac, and others in the 
mid-twenties. And there was the 
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brilliant experimental work of many 
European and American physicists in 
atomic and nuclear physics in the 
thirties. One reads issues of the 
Physical Review or the Philosophical 
Magazine of those eras with a sense 
of standing in the presence of giants 
(some of whom are still actively in 
our midst). 

In those days the journals were thin, 
and virtually the entire membership of 
the American Physical Society could 
stand around talking in a few rooms 
and corridors of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Physics Laboratory at the an- 
nual New York meeting. Today this 
same annual meeting makes more than 
one of New York’s largest hotels bulge 
Since 
World War II the physics journals 
have undergone a process of multiple 
fission; and even so, each of the many 
offshoots grows thicker and _ thicker 
from month to Research 
budgets in industry, government la- 
boratories, and universities have be- 


for four days each January. 


month. 


come astronomical; the ‘“megabuck” 
has become a familiar budgetary unit. 

The change in the state of physics 
can be expressed in another way more 
relevant to the tasks faced by Oberlin 
and other institutions that offer an 
undergraduate physics major. Thirty 
years ago it seemed sufficient to treat 


physics as a collection of easily 
separated compartments: A_ typical 
undergraduate curriculum provided 


courses in Classical mechanics, heat 
and thermodynamics, optics, electricity 
and magnetism, and perhaps a glanc- 
ing introduction to atomic physics, 
X-rays, and radioactivity. In spite of 
this neat compartmentalization, a man 
teaching or doing research in one 
area had little difficulty in maintain- 
ing a fairly clear idea of work current 
in most of the other areas. Today 


the picture is quite different: The 
relatively sharp borderlines of yester- 
day have evolved into blurred regions 
—even to the extent of the disappear- 
ance of any clear line between much 
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of what is called chemistry and much 
of what is called physics. Yet, para- 
doxically, the sheer increase in the 
pace of research has forced a degree 
of personal specialization that almost 
precludes individual competence in, or 
even conversance with, more than an 
extremely narrow segment of physics 
in the region of its rapidly advancing 
frontier. 


Some New Developments 


Before discussing the impact of 
these trends on the state of physics at 
Oberlin, it might be well to call atten- 
tion to a few of the particular areas in 
which significant new developments 
have provided strong justification for 
the statement with which this article 
begins: 


@ The forces that prevent atomic 
nuclei from flying apart despite the 
electrostatic repulsion among its posi- 
tively charged constituents (protons ) 
have fascinated and puzzled physicists 
for over thirty years. While electro- 
static forces have been understood for 
over a hundred years, physicists are 
still groping toward a comparable 
comprehension of the nature of so- 
called nuclear forces. In recent years 
the use of extremely complex and ex- 
pensive particle-accelerating machines 
has produced a vast amount of data 
relevant to the nuclear-force problem; 
but as yet there is no adequate theo- 
retical framework in terms of which 
many of these experimental results can 
be understood. (In this particular 
aspect of contemporary research we 
hopefully compare our period with the 
early nineteen twenties: In those days 
much of atomic physics consisted of 
an expanding body of experimental 
data that was almost totally incompre- 
hensible in terms of any existing 
theory. But by 1928 the newly dis- 
covered quantum mechanics had pro- 
vided the solution, at least in principle, 
to every problem in the vast atomic 
puzzle. ) 

Although our quest for the key to 
the nuclear-force puzzle has so far 
been thwarted, high-energy research 
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using giant accelerators has unlocked 
other doors of knowledge and_ has 
even given rise to whole new  sub- 
fields of physics. In particular the 
world of science has been sharply 
brought to attention by the unexpected 
discovery of a plethora of “elementary” 
particles; within a very few years ele- 
mentary-particle physics has developed 
into an area of flourishing research, 
both experimental and theoretical. The 
chemists of the nineteenth century 
were able to demonstrate that all the 
substances produced by man or by 
nature could be thought of as being 
built up as combinations of some 
ninety elements; early in the twentieth 
century physicists became convinced 
that these ninety-odd elements were 
themselves built out of just two “ele- 
mentary” particles — the electron and 
proton. The discovery of the neutron 
and the positron in the early thirties 
provided answers to questions that had 
begun to arise in the twenties. By 
the outbreak of World War II, the 
first of the mesons had been identified 
as components of cosmic rays. Since 
the war approximately 25 additional 
“fundamental”, or “elementary” par- 
ticles have been discovered; the terms 
“baryon,” “lepton,” “anti-particle,” and 
—not at all strangely — “strangeness” 
have entered the lexicon. The com- 
fortably simple view of matter held 
by physicists less than a generation 
ago has been supplanted by a chal- 
lenging complexity that would have 
been unimaginable at a period still 
fresh in the memories of most Ober- 
lin alumni. 


One particularly interesting particle 
is the neutrino. In 1927 the late 
Wolfgang Pauli postulated its exist- 
ence to account for otherwise incom- 
prehensible features of beta decay — 
i.e., of the particular radioactive phe- 
nomenon in which nuclei change 
their identity by emitting electrons. 
The neutrino was assumed to be a 
particle which, while having zero mass 
and zero electric charge, was still able 
to possess both energy and angular 
momentum while traveling at the 
speed of light. For many physicists 


the existence of the neutrino was little 
more than a hypothetical consequence 
of a faith that could not countenance 
violation of the conservation laws for 
energy and angular momentum; its as- 
sumed properties were such that its 
detection was so improbable as to be 
considered safely impossible. But 
within the past few years fantastically 
difficult experiments have led to the 
direct detection of the neutrino under 
circumstances predicted by the theory 
responsible for its birth as a concept. 
Early in 1962, what is more, there be- 
gan to accumulate strong experimental 
evidence that there are at least two 
distinct varieties of neutrino! 

Many physicists are unwilling to 
think that nature is really as complex 
as our current knowledge might seem 
to indicate. Already under way are 
promising attempts to explain the 
thirty-odd “elementary” particles in 
terms of a considerably smaller num- 
ber of really fundamental particles. 
Success in this area may not be very 
far off. 

Another aspect of the giant-accelera- 
tor research on the nuclear-force prob- 
lem has been the development of 
methods for probing the structures of 
the neutron and proton. Although 
the neutron bears no measurable net 
electric charge (the circumstance to 
which it owes its name), it has been 
known for twenty-five years to behave 
like a tiny magnet. The mystery un- 
derlying this latter fact may soon be 
solved as a result of recent experi- 
ments in which the scattering of high- 
speed electrons has indicated that the 
neutron contains both positive and 
negative electric charge — in equal 
amounts, of course. Such high-speed 
electron scattering experiments have 
made it posible to map out the distri- 
bution of such charge within both the 
neutron and the proton — a feat that 
jolts the imagination when one real- 
izes that the radius of each of these 
particles is less than one ten-thou- 
sandth of the average atomic radius, 
itself approximately a 
lionth of a centimeter. 


hundred-mil- 


@ A second broad area of extensive 
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experimental, theoretical, and practical 
interest today is covered by the name 
“plasma physics.” In rough terms, a 
plasma is a gas in which each of a 
significant fraction of the rapidly mov- 
ing particles bears a net electrical 
charge. Plasmas exist, for example, in 
the corona of the sun, in specially ar- 
ranged electrical discharges through 
ordinary gases, in thermonuclear re- 
actions, and in certain types of shock 
wave. The charged particles are of 
course subject to strong electric forces 
between one another and to the in- 
fluence of externally applied electric 
and magnetic fields. The characteris- 
tics of a plasma are thus markedly un- 
like those displayed by ordinary gases; 
the consequent new problems that 
arise are exceedingly complicated and 
much important work remains to be 
done. One particularly knotty prob- 
lem of immense practical importance 
has to do with the feasibility of con- 
fining a plasma to a relatively small 
region of space by means of magnetic 
fields alone. This problem must be 
solved before thermonuclear energy— 
the energy liberated in the fusion of 
hydrogen — can be tamed for non- 
violent use. (It is obviously im- 
possible to confine in any material 
container a plasma so hot as to im- 
mediately vaporize any solid or liquid 
matter in its neighborhood. ) 


@ The macroscopic properties of 
solid matter have been the subject of 
study for a very long time. Indeed 
a considerable portion of the effort of 
physicists in the nineteenth century 
was concentrated on making measure- 
ments on solids of such characteristics 
as electrical and thermal conductivities, 
elastic constants, dielectric constant, 
index of refraction, specific heat, 
melting point, et cetera. When, by 
the turn of the century, general agree- 
ment had been reached that all of 
matter is atomic in constitution, the 
hope became strong that these and 
other characteristics of matter could 
be understood in terms of more funda- 
mental atomic properties. Individual 
examples of success were soon forth- 
coming: Lorentz’s mildly successful 
initial attempt at an electron theory 
of metals, the Einstein-Debye theory 
of specific heats, Sommerfeld’s use of 
quantum statistics to overcome the 
most severe difficulties encountered 
by the Lorentz theory, and, around 
1930, Bloch’s pioneering work in the 
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Professor David Anderson, chairman, and senior physics major Robert W. Houghton of 
Media, Pennsylvania, checking on a nuclear magnetic resonance experiment in the lab. 


modern theory of solids based on the 
established wave character of the elec- 
tron. 

Today physics of the solid state is 
once again (after a temporary eclipse 
by nuclear physics during the years 
surrounding World War II) a field of 
very wide participation and fruitful 
research. In recent years the applica- 
tion of new insights into quantum me- 
chanics, along with newly available ex- 
perimental techniques, has resulted in 
enormous forward strides in our un- 
derstanding of the electrical, magnetic, 
elastic, thermal, and optical behavior 
of solids. Some of the technically 
useful by-products of these advances 
are well known; already the transistor 
has produced a mild _ technological 
revolution, and predictions of practical 
applications of the optical maser (the 
laser) border on the unimaginable. 
But the debt owed to pure physics by 
technology — here as elsewhere — is 
repaid several times over: Technical 
developments have in many instances 
facilitated new lines of fundamental 
research of great importance to the 
physicist’s primary activity — the ef- 


fort to achieve an understanding of 
nature. 

A role played in solid-state physics 
by a phenomenon primarily associated 
with the nuclear field provides a clear 
illustration of the difficulty, cited 
above, of drawing clear lines between 
the various branches of contemporary 
physics. Nuclear magnetic resonance 
— the strong magnetic response of 
individual atomic nuclei to alternating 
magnetic fields of properly adjusted 
frequencies — has yielded invaluable 
information about matter in the ag- 
gregate. Also, a field that once was 
readily pigeonholed under the head- 
ing of thermodynamics — namely, 
low-temperature physics — is in many 
aspects now a branch of solid-state 
physics. Indeed some of the most 
startling kinds of behavior of solids 
occur at temperatures close to absolute 
zero (273.16 Celsius degrees or 491.69 
Fahrenheit degrees below the freezing 
point of water). Perhaps the most 
striking of all low-temperature phe- 
nomena is superconductivity, the re- 
duction to zero of the effective elec- 
trical resistance of certain metals at 
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Dis- 
in the case of mercury in 
L911, and since exhibited in many 
other substances, superconductivity re- 
mained a complete puzzle until about 
six years ago. Although the theory 
has not yet achieved a complete quan- 
titative explanation of all aspects of 
superconductivity, it has been success- 
ful not only in providing an under- 
standing of many significant known 
features but also in predicting experi- 
mental effects not previously observed. 
Research in this area now proceeds 
at a rate commensurate with the ex- 
citement stirred by this tremendous 
theoretical break-through. 

This sampling of the active areas of 
contemporary physics could of course 
be continued at some length, but the 
three major items considered above 
ought to provide the reader with some 
measure of an understanding as to 
why today’s physicists find their world 
at least as intellectually satisfying as 
the physicists of any previous era did 
theirs. 


sufficiently low temperatures. 
covered 


Instruction at Oberlin 


The Oberlin Physics Department is 
fully aware that one of its chief edu- 
cational purposes is to convey to its 
students a strong sense of the intellec- 
tual satisfaction and the excitement 
that enrich the lives of those who 
participate in the world of physics. 
But this sense cannot be conveyed 
by mere enthusiastic talk; one does not 
impart a true or lasting appreciation 
of the magnificent beauty of scientific 
accomplishment by pointing and de- 
claring “isn’t science wonderful!” In- 
struction in physics must involve stu- 
dent participation in work of maxi- 
mum precision, depth, and thorough- 
ness consistent with the preparation 
and ability of the student and with 
the time available. 

The rich developments in contem- 
porary physics have been reflected, ac- 
cordingly, in several ways in the cur- 
riculum offered by the Department. 
Individual courses are always in a 
state of continuous revision in the 
light of freshly discovered material 
and the developing interests and in- 
sights of the teachers in charge. But 
every few years it becomes necessary 
to recast the whole sequence of 
courses, adding new material as its 
relevance to undergraduate training 
becomes apparent; consolidating other 
material in recognition of fading bor- 
derlines and increased perception of 
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underlying unity; and, not without 
anguish, dropping some material. The 
anguish is assuaged only by the hope 
that the improved pre-college training 
experienced by some of our students 
will become sufficiently common to 
make up for most of the subject-mat- 
ter excisions we are forced to make. 
(There are good reasons, based on a 
well-financed and capably-managed 
national effort, to believe that this 
hope has justification. ) 

Such a curriculum revision, involv- 
ing third and fourth year physics 
courses, has just now been approved 
by the College Faculty; its junior-year 
segment will go into effect this fall, 
the complete program a year later, 
(The Department was aided in its 
months-long deliberation on the new 
curriculum by reports from a series of 
three national conferences, sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation, 
on the subject of the undergraduate 
physics-major curriculum; Professor 
Weinstock of our staff was an invited 
participant at two of the conferences. ) 
While we cannot offer the wide va- 
riety of electives available to under- 
graduates at large universities, we 
believe that we can provide a solid 
background in classical physics and an 
introduction to the fundamental bases 
of contemporary physics sufficient to 
enable our most able graduates to 
compete on roughly equal terms with 


the top graduates of the strongest 
physics departments in the country. 
Toward the end of each academic 
year, as part of the Oberlin Senior 
Honors Program, the Department in- 
vites a small number of its outstanding 
junior majors to participate in inde- 
pendent experimental or theoretical 
study under the supervision of indi- 
vidual staff members during the senior 
year. Students are selected mainly on 
the basis of outstanding course work 
and demonstrated potential for bene- 
fiting from relatively independent 
activity. Successful completion of the 
program, which requires the writing 
of a report on the year’s work and the 
taking of a comprehensive examina- 
tion in undergraduate physics, pro- 
vides distinction at graduation bearing 
the label Honors, High Honors, or 
Highest Honors in Physics, depending 
on the level of performance. In past 
years honors projects have, for ex- 
ample, involved problems in the optics 
of thin films, beta ray spectroscopy, 
small-cyclotron construction, neutron- 
reaction cross sections, x-ray diffrac- 
tion, crystal vibration, the theory of 
special relativity, and the theory of 
electrical conductivity. With the in- 
creased emphasis on areas of contem- 
porary activity in the junior year of 
the new curriculum, it is expected 
that the variety of interesting honors 
projects accessible to our seniors will 
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D. Adele Hoppenstedt, 64, of Oradell, N. J. and Richard McKelvey, 65, Chappaqua, N. Y., 
working on a Wheatstone bridge experiment in the sophomore electricity laboratory. 


be even greater than in the past. An- 
other factor that should operate in this 
direction is the grant of $13,200 for 
instructional nuclear-physics apparatus 
awarded this winter by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. (Purchases made 
with the aid of this grant will also 
serve to strengthen our senior labora- 
tory courses.) 


Recent Graduates 


The results of a survey made last 
year illustrate one aspect of the record 
made by Oberlin physics graduates of 
the classes of 1952 through 1961. Of 
their total number of 104, 88 entered 
graduate or professional schools. Sev- 
enty-nine have either obtained an ad- 
vanced degree or are still in study. 
Of the 44 graduates in the first five 
classes in the survey, 13 (30%) had 
earned the doctorate by 1961; five of 
these degrees were conferred by Yale 
and four by Harvard, including one 
Doctor of Medicine. The present ac- 
tivities of these men are distributed 
about equally among four categories: 
university teaching, university research, 
college teaching, and other types of 
research, including work with the 
American Cancer Society. About 70% 
of the graduates of 1952 through 1959 
have received at least one advanced 
degree. Twenty-one of the 25 stu- 
dents who terminated their formal 
education without any advanced de- 
gree are involved in industrial research 
or in secondary-school teaching. 

Among the universities at which 
physics majors of the three most re- 
cent Classes are pursuing advanced de- 
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grees are California (Berkeley), Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Stan- 
ford, Washington (Seattle), and 
Washington (St. Louis). At least two 
of these students are working in the 
burgeoning field of biophysics. 

Physics majors are of course not the 
only educational concern of the De- 
partment. Although the recent cur- 
ricular reorganization has centered on 
junior and senior courses with the 
needs of majors held foremost, the in- 
troductory courses — populated over- 
whelmingly by students from other 
departments — continue to get the 
large share of attention they require 
and deserve. In addition to the one- 
year general course which is designed 
for future majors in any of the 
physical sciences or mathematics, and 
which requires a full year of fresh- 
man calculus as initial background, 
two other two-semester introductory 
courses are offered. One of these is 
an elective for students whose major 
interests lie in the humanities or social 
sciences. The other is designed pri- 
marily for majors in the life sciences, 
including premedical students. The 
current enrollment in each of the lat- 
ter two courses is just under 50; in 
the first course mentioned, 71 students 
are enrolled. 

All three introductory courses are 
subject to continuous evolution, but 
during the past year the process as 
applied to the associated laboratory 
work has been considerably accelerated 
as one result of a $16,290 grant 
awarded last June by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. New equipment 
purchased as a result of this grant has 


made possible much needed replace- 
ment on a large scale, an increase in 
the number of students who can si- 
multaneously work on a single ex- 
periment, and the introduction of ex- 
periments for which equipment had 
not been previously available. 

The NSF grant, which was matched 
by funds made available by the Ober- 
lin College Board of Trustees and the 
General Electric Company, has also 
made possible the purchase of other 
instructional equipment, most notably 
an improved larger version of the 
electronic analog computer purchased 
with Department funds in 1958. The 
two computers have revealed a wide 
range of applicability to the teaching 
of undergraduate physics. As demon- 
stration tools providing rapid and 
visually evident solutions of a broad 
class of differential equations, they 
have served to describe clearly and 
dramatically for students and faculty 
the behavior of many types of physi- 
cal systems. They have already been 
used with profit by students in junior 
and senior laboratory courses and will 
undoubtedly be employed in future 
senior honors projects. 


Departmental Staff 


While the major function of the 
Oberlin Physics Department is teach- 
ing, each member of the staff finds, 
of course, that the more directly cre- 
ative roles of research and writing are 
important factors in his intellectual 
growth and his effectiveness as a 
teacher. 

Professor David L. Anderson (Ph.D. 
Harvard, 1950) spent last year on 
sabbatical leave engaged in research 
in mass spectroscopy at Harvard Uni- 
versity. This summer he plans to do 
related experimental work at Oberlin 
with the aid of one or two students 
whose participation will be sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation. 
During his sabbatical year he com- 
pleted the manuscript of a book, The 
Discovery of the Electron, to be pub- 
lished by Van Nostrand later this year 
as one of a series edited by E. U. Con- 
don (see below). Mr. Anderson is 
serving as Acting Chairman of the 
Department this year. 

Professor Carl E. Howe (Ph.D. 
Chicago, 1929) has accepted the in- 
vitation to continue as a member of 
the department for two years beyond 
the normal retirement age. As a re- 
sult of a number of summers spent in 
electronic research at the University of 
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Michigan, Mr. Howe has become an 
authority in the theory and use of 
electronic analog computers. To his 
experience, energy, and foresight be- 
longs a vast share of the credit for 
the Department’s acquisition and 
profitable use of its two analog com- 
puters. Currently he is pursuing an 
experimental investigation of the vi- 
brations of rods with the use of tech- 
niques he developed several years ago. 

Provost Thurston E. Manning 
(Ph.D. Yale, 1949), has been teaching 
one lecture course in the Department 
each semester in addition to attending 
to his heavy administrative responsi- 
bilities. He also serves on the Coun- 
cil of the American Association of 
Physics Teachers. 

Assistant Professor Joseph N. Pal- 
mieri (Ph.D. Harvard, 1959), who did 
experimental work for about five 
years at the Harvard Cyclotron La- 
boratory, returns there each summer 
for research involving the scattering 
of high-speed nuclear particles. (Such 
scattering experiments provide the 
kind of information considered to be 
necessary for a solution of the nuclear- 
force puzzle mentioned above). Mr. 
Palmieri’s careful planning of a new 
laboratory course in nuclear physics, in 
which he was assisted by Mr. Ander- 
son, is essentially responsible for the 
recent $13,200 grant from the Atomic 
Energy Commission previously noted. 

Associate Professor Robert Wein- 
stock (Ph.D. Stanford, 1943), who 
joined the staff in 1960 after a four- 
teen-year absence from physics as a 
university mathematics teacher, has 
been concerned with a variety of prob- 
lems in theoretical physics. Last sum- 
mer he supervised independent study 
in the theory of special relativity by 
three students at Oberlin under Na- 
tional Science Foundation  sponsor- 
ship; this summer he will engage in 
the same activity, although probably in 
a different area of theoretical study. 
Mr. Weinstock is a member of the 
Committee on Mathematics in Physics 
Education of the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers. 

Thanks to a grant from the Re- 
search Corporation, we have been 
privileged to have with us as a visiting 
professor this year Edward U. Condon, 
Chairman of the Physics Department 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 
Professor Condon has been Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Director of Research for Westing- 
house and for Corning Glass, President 
of the American Physical Society, and 
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President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. A 
distinguished theoretical physicist with 
wide-ranging interests, he is contribut- 
ing to the Department this year in 
many ways. 

Alumni will be glad to learn that 


Professor Emeritus Forrest G. Tucker 
comes to the laboratory almost every 
day. Income from the Book Fund 
established in his honor at the time 
of his retirement has helped signifi- 
cantly to maintain the high standards 
of the departmental library. 


Selected References 


Alumni who wish to read good popularizations of recent develop- 
ments in Physics should consider the following sources: 


Scientific American. 


This is one of the best $5.00 per year investments a family can make. Articles 
by first-rate authorities in all scientific areas. 


Arthur Beiser. The World of Physics, 1960. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


New York. 


Sir Harrie Massey. 
New York. 


The New Age in Physics, 1960. 


Harper & Bros., 


The two preceding books are excellent treatments designed for intelligent lay- 


men. 


Edward U. Condon. 


Momentum Paperbacks. 


This series, edited by Professor Condon, will begin to appear in the summer of 


1963. 


Designed primarily for college physics students, some of the books in 


the series will be of interest to the general public. 


R. G. Hewlett and O. E. Anderson. 
State University Press. 


The New World, 1902. 


Pennsylvania 


An admirable history of the development of nuclear weapons. 


Gerard Piel. 
York. 

Sir George Thompson. 
versity Press, New York. 


Science in the Cause of Man, 1961. 


The Inspiration of Science, 1961. 


Alfred A. Knopf, New 


Oxford Uni- 


Banesh Hoffmann. The Strange Story of the Quantum, 1959. Dover Pub- 


lishing Co., New York. 


Wheatstone bridge experiment in sophomore electricity laboratory. 


are: Herbert Zeman, '66, West Englewood, N. 
to right: Kenneth Begalke, ’65, Cleveland, O., 


Standing, left to right 
J., and Professor Weinstock. Seated, left 
and W. Dayton Shelly, '65, Temple, Ariz. 


AN EVENING WITH 


Ruckman, ’63 


Andrew 


Relaxing after the evening performance 

are left to right: Ralph Pochoda, ’65, New York, Lorine 
Buffington, 63, State College, Pa., Winston 

Gould, Oberlin, and Donald Finn. 


Sanford Shepard, assistant professor 
of Spanish, who conceived of the 
Lope de Vega festival, in a 
characteristic gesture. In the 
background is his collaborator, 
Donald Finn, technical director, 
who staged the performance. 


Ron Hardin, ’63, Hi-O-Hi 
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LOPE DE VEGA 


The Spanish Golden Age Dramatist 


Presented by DONALD FINN AND SANFORD SHEPARD 


N MARCH 7, 8, 9, the Spanish 
section of the Romance language 
department presented an “Evening of 
Lope de Vega,” selected scenes from 
four plays by the Spanish Golden Age 
dramatist Lope de Vega in celebration 
of the 400th anniversary of his birth. 
The production was designed and di- 
rected by Donald Finn, technical di- 
rector of Hall Auditorium, and San- 
ford Shepard, assistant professor of 
Spanish. The scenes were introduced 
and terminated by music of the epoch 
of Lope played on the harpsichord by 
Edward Mattos, associate professor of 
pianoforte. Staged in the Little Theatre 
of Hall Auditorium, the scenes were 
played in the “arena” on various plat- 
form heights. The festival also in- 
cluded comments by Arthur Ballet, 
professor of theatre at the University 
of Minnesota, on the production and 
on aspects of producing Lope de Vega 
in the modern theatre. Mr. Ballet 
also spoke on Saturday, March 9, to 
a group of students and faculty in 
Wilder Hall on the technical problems 
of staging classical Spanish theatre. 
A contemporary of Shakespeare, 
Lope de Vega was the founder of the 
Spanish theatre and perhaps the most 
prolific dramatist of all times. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he wrote 1800 full- 
length secular plays and some 400 
one-act religious dramas known as 
Autos. Besides his work in the 
theatre, Lope was also a novelist and 
poet. The great Miguel de Cervantes, 
also a contemporary, called him a 
“monster of nature.” By this he meant 
that Lope was a prodigy, a Phoenix — 
that symbol of creative activity that for- 
ever renews itself. 
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For the people of his day Lope was 
one of the sights of Madrid. Women 
and children clustered about him to 
kiss his hand or to ask his blessing. 
His likeness hung on the walls of 
palaces and humble dwellings. In cafes 
people vied to sit near him. In market 
places merchants praised their wares 
by describing them as worthy of Lope. 
He was the living symbol of all the 
might and pride and glory of heroic 
Spain. 


Lope’s influence can be seen on 
other dramatists of his day. Cyrano 
de Bergerac derived his Le Pendant 
joué from El robo de Elena. Corneille 
drew on Amar sin saber a quien, one 
of Lope’s most famous comedies, in 
La suite du Menteur. He also owed 
a debt to El palacio confuso in Don 
Sanche d’Aragon. Moliere’s Les fem- 
mes savantes was influenced by La 
dama melindrosa and his L’ecole des 
Maris combines La descreta enamorada 
and El mayor imposible. Many more 
examples might be given of the in- 
fluence of Lope de Vega both in 
Spain and abroad, for his plots and 
dramatic techniques traveled far and 
have not yet lost their influence. 


For the festival in his honor at 
Oberlin, scenes representative of Lope’s 
varied genius were chosen. Samples 
of somber tragedy, boisterous comedy, 
and sparkling farce, as well as the 
smoldering passions of the cloak and 
dagger drama introduced the audience 
to Lope’s dramatic powers. The scenes 
presented pointed out the playwright’s 
obsession with plot and dramatic ac- 
tion, overshadowing the merely per- 
sonal or less universal, and displaying 


a profound understanding of men 
caught up in existential situations. 


For an audience accustomed to 
character analysis and interpretations 
involving personal psychology, the 
plays of Lope de Vega present a prob- 
lem. Lope views the universe as a 
place in which men can win or lose 
according to their freedom of choice. 
Personal psychology does not bind or 
force man’s fate. Tragedy is not the 
result of a flaw in the universe or 
even in man himself. Tragedy is con- 
ceived out of situations of man’s own 
making. Unlike a Shakespearian tragic 
hero, who is doomed before the cur- 
tain rises, the hero of Lope’s tragedies 
can triumph, and turn a potentially 
tragic moment into success by his own 
powers of discretion and intelligence. 
In other words, man’s fate is man 
made. In this way Lope anticipates 
some fundamentals of the existentialist 
playwright of the twentieth century. 


It was the intent of this production 
to present these views of Lope de 
Vega in dramatic form. But it was 
also the hope that the Oberlin audi- 
ence would find this presentation of 
classical Spanish theatre at Oberlin 
helpful in appreciating other produc- 
tions of Spanish dramatic literature 
planned for the future. Next year there 
are plans to present a medieval Span- 
ish religious play with the help of 
Professor Mattos and a work by the 
modern Spanish playwright, Garcia 
Lorca. It is the hope of the depart- 
ment of Spanish that this experiment 
in Spanish theatre will create a taste 
and understanding for one of the great 
dramatic literatures of the world. 


=OF== THE MONT H 


GE 


During February, Oberlin College was featured at the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association 


(TIAA) Bldg. 
Kulka, director of the News Bureau. 
cover; right a favorite Alumni Magazine cover. 


Above is the display designed by J. Robert Williams, College secretary and Louise 
The picture on the left was an Oberlin Appointments Calendar 
Also pictured, Carnegie Library, Graduate School 


of Theology, Memorial Arch, Kettering Hall of Science and the Conservatory of Music complex. 


Under the Elms 


Faculty 


Norman C. Craig, ’53, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, spoke at the Per- 
kins High School in Sandusky, Ohio, 
on March 7 under the auspices of the 
Ohio Academy of Science's Visiting 
Scientists Program. 


Wade Ellis, professor of mathemat- 
ics, is the author of a paper dealing 
with emergency re-training programs 
in undeveloped areas, one of 138 dis- 
cussed recently at a conference of the 
United Nations in Geneva. Entitled 
“Specialized Training for the Im- 
provement of Secondary School 
Teachers in Science and Mathema- 
tics,’ Dr. Ellis’s paper insists that de- 
veloping nations can significantly im- 
prove the teacher of science and 
mathematics in their secondary 
schools within two years if they fol- 
low certain procedures. Last summer 
Dr. Ellis was in Uganda studying that 
country’s mathematics curricula. 
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Miss Betty McCue, chairman of the 
department of physical education for 
women, spoke at a panel discussion 
during meetings of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation in Toledo, February 
28 and March 1. Topic of the panel 
was “Emerging Principles of Compe- 
tition.” 


J. Robert Nelson, professor of sys- 
tematic theology in the Graduate 
School of Theology, was one of two 
lecturers at the Ohio Council of 
Churches Conference on Faith and 
Order, which met in Columbus, Ohio, 
March 7-9. 


Sanford Shepard, assistant professor 
of Spanish, is the author of a book 
dealing with the literary theories of 
Alonso Lopez, entitled E/ Pinctano Y 
Las Teortas Literarias del Siglo de 
Oro, published for the Biblioteca 
Romanica Hispanica, Madrid, Spain. 


Ralph H. Simgleton, ’23, professor 
of English, is the author of the Intro- 
duction to Anthony Trollope’s Bar- 
chester Towers, recently published by 
the Washington Square Press, New 
York, in their Great Classics Series. 
Dr. Singleton is also the editor of 
Reviewing the Years, the memoirs of 
John Young-Hunter, famous Scottish 
artist, being published by Crown 
Publishers, Inc., scheduled for release 
on May 1, 1963. 


Gail B. Steacy, instructor in physi- 
cal education, gave the keynote ad- 
dress for the convention of the Ath- 
letic and Recreation Federation of 
Ohio College Women held at West- 
ern Reserve University on February 
22-23. Her paper was entitled 
“Weigh Your Worth.” 


Eileen Thornton, librarian, spoke 
on “Research in a College Library” at 
a symposium held February 21-22 at 
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Princehorn 
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Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
Some 50 colleges participated in the 
symposium, which dealt with the 
question of the role of a research li- 
brary in the modern liberal arts col- 
lege. Miss Thornton is former presi- 
dent of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries. 


Arthur L. 


wind 


Williams, professor of 
instruments and music educa- 
tion, was the conductor of the United 
States Army Band on March 9 in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The 
band concert was the final event of 
the 29th annual convention of the 
American Bandmasters Association. 


Met Auditions Winner 


Jane F. Marsh, ’63, from Mill Val- 
ley, California, received two top awards 
in the regional Metropolitan Opera 
auditions held in Cleveland the 2nd 
of February. She won the Ireland 
Award of $100 as the best singer in 
the Cleveland district and the first 
place award of $300 in the regional 
competition. Winning the regional 
competition qualifed her for the na- 
tional finals in New York City. Ap- 
proximately 70 singers from three dis- 
tricts — Cleveland, Detroit, and Pitts- 
burgh — competed in the regional 
Met competition. Miss Marsh is the 
first Oberlin student to win a regional 
meet. 

Two other Oberlin seniors competed 
as finalists in the district competition: 
James M. Miller, Jr., of Winchester, 


Everybody's happy over the auditions. 
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Left to right are: 
Repp, Jane Marsh, James Miller, and Ann Marie Obressa. 


Virginia; and Ann Marie E. Obressa 
of Livingston, New Jersey. Miss 
Marsh Miss Obressa, both of 
whom are majoring in voice in the 
Conservatory, are studying under Miss 
Ellen Repp, assistant professor of 
singing. Mr. Miller is studying with 
Daniel Harris, professor of singing 
and director of the Opera Laboratory. 
Edward Mattos, professor of piano was 
the accompanist for the Oberlin singers 
during their auditions. 


and 


Symposium Honors Stechow 


A symposium honoring Wolfgang 
Stechow, professor of art, who is re- 
tiring in July after teaching for 23 
years in the College, was held on 
March 15 and 16 in the Allen Art 
Building. Three distinguished art 
teachers were among the participants 
in the symposium, the theme of which 
was “Youthful Work of Great Art- 
ists.” Charles Seymour, Jr., Yale Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Young Luca 
della Robbia”; Seymour Slive, Har- 
vard Universtiy, spoke on “The 
Young Rembrandt’; and Rudolf 
Wittkower, Columbia University, 
spoke on “The Young Raphael.” A 
reception for Dr. Stechow was held 
in the Museum on Friday evening, 
following Dr. Slive’s lecture. Dr. 
Stechow holds a Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Gottingen, where he 
was professor extraordinarius until he 
came to this country in 1936. An 
accomplished pianist, he conducted 


Teachers Daniel Harris and Ellen 
Professor Mattos is at the piano. 


Wolfgang Stechow 


the student orchestra at Gottingen 
and was for many years a professional 
piano accompanist. 


Urban Society Symposium 


A Symposium on Urban Society, 
sponsored by the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology, and under- 
written by funds of the Beatty B. and 
Amy F. Williams Lectureship, was 
held in Oberlin on March 14-15. 
Speakers were Robert K. Merton, Co- 
lumbia University, who spoke on 
“Anomie and Deviance in Urban So- 
ciety”; William Kornhauser, Univer- 
sity of California, “Political Processes 
in Urban Society”; Robm W. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Cornell University, “Con- 
sensus and Integration in Urban So- 
ciety’; and Gerhard Lenski, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Social Stratification 
in Urban Society.” Presiding at the 
various Symposium lectures were 
President Robert K. Carr, and Profes- 
sors B. A. Jones, Milton Yinger, and 
Kiyoshi Okeda of the College, with 
George E. Simpson, chairman of the 
department making concluding re- 
marks at the final dinner meeting 
held at Dascomb Hall on Friday. 


Ohio Foundation Grant 


The College has received $43,610 
for its 1962 share in the contributions 
made by Ohio business firms to the 
Ohio Foundation of Independent Col- 
leges. Some 1547 firms contributed 
a total of over one million dollars 
during the calendar year, an increase 
of more than $82,000 over 1961. An 
unrestricted gift, this now makes a 
total of $432,828 that Oberlin has re- 
since with the 


ceived affiliating 


Foundation. 


CLUBS ARE TRUMP 


LL ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS de- 
A pend upon their Alumni Clubs. 
And Oberlin College is fortunate in 
having some 56 Clubs from the east 
coast to the west coast, and even be- 
yond, in Hawaii and Japan. Extreme- 
ly active this past year, these Clubs 
have been busy with luncheons, din- 
ners, teas, a rummage sale, a Christ- 
mas gift sale of imported cheese, en- 
tertainments for new and prospective 
students — all in the interests of 
Alma Mater. 


Among the many objectives of club 
organizations is the support of Col- 
lege and Conservatory scholarships. 
In 1961, for example, the College 
spent $532,192.00 on scholarships and 
aid programs for deserving students. 
Who are these students? They are 
the high school graduates of high in- 
tellectual and moral caliber whom 
Oberlin wants to attract, but who 
would find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to attend Oberlin without some 
financial support. Scholarship income 
during 1961 amounted to only 
$260,923.00. The difference between 
income and expenditure had, of neces- 
sity, to come from current operating 
funds. Sensitive to this need Oberlin 
Alumni Clubs all over the country, 
are putting forth great effort to 
bridge this gap. Now, more than 
ever, additional money is needed to 
give this helping hand to deserving 
students as well as to maintain the 
high standards in educational oppor- 
tunities that Oberlin has always been 
noted for. 


In addition, the Alumni Clubs have 
been most helpful in the area of pub- 
lic relations — supporting the College 
Choir on its spring tour, sponsoring 
and promoting the Opera Laboratory, 
the Oberlin Orchestra, the Faculty 
Woodwind Quintet and the Wood- 
wind Ensemble on their tours, as well 
as publicizing individual faculty reci- 
tals, such as violoncello professor 
Peter Howard’s, ’56, appearance with 
the Amherst Symphony Orchestra, in 
Buffalo, and Joseph Schwartz's piano 
recital in Carnegie Recital Hall. 


An attempt to list, at this time, all 
the varied activities of the various 
Clubs during the past year would take 
a magazine in itself. These projects, 
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too numerous to mention, are all sup- 
ported with enthusiasm and devotion, 
all inspired by a loyalty to the Col- 
lege, a loyalty of which the College 
is well aware and appreciates. 


We are delighted to welcome sev- 
eral new Clubs to the Association. 
The Westchester Club of New York, 
for instance, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Stanley Newhouse (Eda Loeb, 
46) has an active membership of 
approximately 80, led by a board of 
15 willing workers. In early Septem- 
ber the Club held a reception honor- 
ing freshmen about to enter Oberlin, 
the program including an address by 
Donald M. Love, ’16, emeritus secre- 
tary of the College, and a panel of 
about a dozen students who talked in- 
formally about extracurricular activ- 
ities on campus. Later, the Club sold 
cheese for holiday gifts, some 804 
boxes in all, and raised approximately 
$750 for scholarships. Additional 
gifts have since raised that total to 
over $1000. A third program, billed 
as the First Annual Spring Dinner, 
was held on March 24, with special 
guests the students (with their par- 
ents) who have been accepted for en- 
rollment in September. President Carr 
was the speaker. 


Another new Club just getting 
started is the Schenectady-Albany- 
Troy (New York) Club, with Mrs. 
Francis Federighi (Renie M. Rideout, 
54) as president. On January 30 
they held a most successful meeting 
with Thurston E. Manning, provost 
of the College, speaking on “What is 
a Liberal Education?” Another new 
club is the Medina County (Ohio) 
Club with Mrs. David Anderson 
(Wilma Ludwig, ’21) as president. 

Where there is new life like this, 
the facilities of the Alumni Associa- 
tion can be put to most effective use. 
The Association stands ready to help 
in a number of ways: Provide names 
of alumni in the area as well as names 
of prospective students and their par- 
ents; design and send out attractive 
invitations, prepare club stationery; 
send out name tags, banners, place 
mats, and song sheets; coordinate club 
programs; arrange for tours of the 
campus. 


The Association is fortunate to 


have a wealth of talent in its campus 
speakers who include members of the 
faculty and administration. Club 
speakers from the campus since Sep- 
tember have included President and 
Mrs. Robert K. Carr; Donald M. 
Love, °16; Thurston E. Manning, 
provost; Dean William F. Hellmuth, 
Jr.; Harold H. Peterson, ’44, assistant 
professor of education and his wife 
Charlene, m’48; Ellis L. Van Atta, as- 
sociate professor of psychology; Rob- 
ert L. Jackson, director of admissions 
and academic records; John Kurtz, 
chairman of the department of Ger- 
man and Russian; Paul B. Arnold, ’40, 
professor of art; Mary Dolliver, dean 
of women; Hayden Boyers, professor 
of French; George Lanyi, professor of 
government; Paul W. Rahmaier, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the YMCA; as 
well as Edward Tobias, 52, executive 
director of the Alumni Association. 

For times when speakers are not 
available, the Association can provide 
“canned” programs. Very popular are 
a series of 6 slide-tape lectures pre- 
pared by members of the faculty and 
staff of the department of fine arts, 
which are available for loan to alumni 
groups. Another outstanding program 
available is a Gilbert & Sullivan 
movie of The Mikado. These pro- 
ductions can be reserved by writing 
directly to the Alumni Association of- 
fices in Wilder Hall. 

We cannot close without a mention 
of the Cleveland Women’s Club, 
which, as always has been extremely 
active and has an outstanding record 
of service to the Association and to 
the College. Under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. William B. Kurzban 
(Judith Ewing, 44) the Club spon- 
sored a Cleveland premier perform- 
ance of Benjamin Britten’s Albert 
Herrmg, presented by the Opera Lab, 
directed by Daniel Harris, professor 
of singing, and the Oberlin Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Franz Bibo, 
assistant professor of conducting. Al- 
so, the Club handled a rummage sale, 
now an annual event, for the entire 
month of March to raise funds for 
five scholarship girls. 

The Alumni Association of Oberlin 
is proud of its Clubs, and the College 
is grateful for their continued and 
continuous support. 
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The man beneath the hat is 
President Robert K. Carr, with 
Mrs. Carr on his left, and 

Jean Gunderson Rose, ’40, 
president of the Oberlin Phoenix 
(Arizona) Club on his right. 
President Carr spoke at the 

Club dinner held at the San Marcos 
Hotel, Chandler, Arizona 

on March 9. 
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Members of the Buffalo Alumni Club in attendance at the per- 
formance of the Amherst (New York) Symphony Orchestra on 
October 21, 1962, when Peter Howard, 56, assistant professor of 
violoncello in the Conservatory, was guest soloist. Mr. Howard 
with his cello, is seen standing in the aisle; on his right is his 
wife, the former Larrie Moore, 55, and Joseph Wincenc, °37, 
founder of the orchestra, and its conductor of 17 years. Director 
Wincenc was recently awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters by Canisius College for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to music on the Niagara frontier. Mr. Howard’s appearance 


as soloist was made possible by the generous support of the Club. 
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Among those present above are: Cyrus Hamlin, ’41, Georgiana 
Quackenbush Ressing, ’38, Elizabeth Fletcher Ford, ’33, Katherine 
and Rolland Gladieux, ’31, Marjorie Simner Torrell, ’57, Anthony 
Valentine, 37, William and Eileen Ort Rees, ’44, Olive Harbison 
Warrenteltz, ‘53, Nancy Ryther, 44, Connie Fraser. ‘48. Paull 
Ellis, °33, Doris Flierl, 34, John and Carol Barrett Hofmann ’56 
Paul Brinson, ‘53, president, Leola Bork Erftenbeck, ’44. Mary 
Miller Ferguson, ’47, Jean Logue Ewing, ’20. Florence Ellis, °31] 
Nancy Rogers Garver, ’44, Margaret Miller Wincenc, ’39. Frances 
Olden Bartoo, ’22, Marion Voss Fruauff, '23. The ( lub haa alorewa 
been a loyal supporter of projects involving Oberlin personnel 


CLUBS ARE TRUMP 


It was ‘““T for You” at the meeting of the Oberlin Alumni Club 
of Phoenix on March 29th when Jean Gunderson Rose, ’40, spoke 
on “What the Letter J shows in Handwriting” and then analyzed 
the writing of all alumni present. Dinner was held at the Mountain 
Shadows Resort, Scottsdale. Present were, front row, left to right: 
Jean Gunderson Rose, ’40, Frances White, ’18, Mrs. McDermott, 
Frank and Mabel Varner Poor, ’27, Dr. and Mrs. Rolla J. Shale, 
08, Eleanor Allen, ’21, Marion Comings, ’07, Clara Robson Tay- 


Members attending the Erie (Pa.) Club meeting are, seated, 
left to right: Jean Mold Lillis, ’32, hostess, and Marian 

Kohn Arbour, 48. Back row, left to right: William Saint, ’42, 
Edwin Lillis, host, and Jack Arbour, ’48. 


lor, (06, and son of Ruth Patton VanNatter, ’31. Back row, left 
to right: Mr. and Mrs. Michael Lowenstein, 60, Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Horn, ’35, Dr. William, ’47, and Antoinette Dent 
Crisp, '46; David, °37, and Mary McCollough Shelton, ’36; Mar- 
jory Sharp Donaldon, ’47; Warren and Jane Enyeart Kistler, ’39, 
Twila Berringer Kress, ’28; Ruth Raine Hart, ’22; Elizabeth Nel- 
back Wood, ’39; Ruth Patton Van Natter, Jr., '31, and Vincent 
Hart, '23, who has just started out, with his wife, on a world tour. 


Ry Cee PeeeaaS 


The Erie (Pa.) Club met at the home of Mrs. Edwin Lillis on 
January 31, to hear Provost Thurston E. Manning speak 

on “What is a Liberal Education?” Pictured above. 

left to right are: Provost Manning, Anna Anderson, Division 
of Guidance, Barbara Booth Saint, ’42, president, and Edward 
Tobias, ’52, executive director of the Alumni Association. 
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The Reporter-Dispatch 


Membets of the Westchester (New York) Club displaying 

cheese sold during the holidays are, left to right: 

Sara Crawford Doerschuk, ’34, Persis Skilliter Gladieux, ’30, Eda Loeb 
Newhouse, '46, president of the Club, and Sibyl Greenwood Long, ’38. 


al 


The San Francisco Bay Area Alumni Club held a dinner meeting at the University of California Faculty Club on December 


15, 1961, in Berkeley. Among those present to hear Professor Milton Yinger of the department of sociology and anthropology 
(Oberlin) are, left to right: Professor Charles “Chuck” Jones, ’26, newly elected member of The Alumni Board, Sarah Bosworth 
Jones, 28, May Kitazawa Arbegast, ’45. Table in right foreground, left to right: Frances Berting, 50, Joyce McGavran Seelye, ’28. 
Dr. Edwin Seelye, Mrs. Kooman Boycheff, Dr. W. Shelby Oliver, ’35, Richard Hack, ’37. Above the Jones: W. Bruce Rich 
ards, 61, Rev. Ellis E. Pleasant, 06, Richard Dudley, 51, Anna Carol Kingdon Dudley, ‘52. Backs to window: Robert and 
Janice Mills Calvert, ’47, Rev. Fred Strasbuhle, ’47, Lewis Davis, '19, and Mildred Harter Davis, '20 


1963 


CLUBS ARE TRUMP 


Mentor to the 

Women’s Club of New York is 

Mabel C. Eldred, 09. Past president, 

the member with the longest 

continuous service, she was honored by 
the Club in 1960 by having one of their 
scholarship awards given in her honor. 


Sarah Jameson Bovard, '19, 

active member of the Akron 

Women’s Club, with Wilhelmena 
Haynes, 63, at the Oberlin Inn for the 
Club’s annual spring luncheon. Last year 
Wilhelmena was the Club's scholarship girl. 


At a luncheon of the Cleveland 

Women’s Club, held in the Oberlin Inn last 

May, were Henrietta Monroe Blythe, ’28 (left) and 
Helen Gray Clark, '21, and Alice Lock- 

wood Andrews, 21 (below). 
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“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly 


as when they discuss it freely.” 


Letters To the Editor 


Teach and Publish! 


TO THE EDITOR: 


This letter is a partial reply to Charles 
Sowerwine, 65, whose letter titled ‘Publish 
or Perish?” appeared in the March issue of 
the Alumni Magazine. 


Mr. Sowerwine’s main point was that 
Oberlin College generally expects its faculty 
members to do research and publish and that 
this pressure detracts from their teaching ef- 
fectiveness. He further indicates that indi- 
vidual Oberlin students do not receive a 
reasonable amount of faculty time and atten- 
tion due to large classes, widespread use of 
student graders, and a heavy load of class 
hours. 


On Mr. Sowerwine’s question as to the 
relation of scholarship (and publication) 
and teaching effectiveness, the policy of 
Oberlin College is that an active and con- 
tinuing interest in scholarship and research 
contributes significantly to effective teaching 
over a faculty member’s career. Oberlin 
strives to maintain a faculty which is second 
to none in the excellence of its teaching, 
among the top liberal arts colleges in the 
country. Scholarship and research are neces- 
sary both for the fullest professional develop- 
ment of each faculty member and also for 
him to keep abreast of the rapidly changing 
materials in almost every discipline. Papers 
delivered at professional meetings and pub- 
lications are one of the means by which a 
teacher-scholar’s research is judged. Oberlin 
expects every faculty member to be an ef- 
fective teacher and to teach a reasonable 
amount of time each semester, unlike some 
major universities where a faculty member 
may receive permanent appointment and 
high academic rank because of his outstand- 
ing research and publications even though 
he is an ineffective teacher and perhaps 
spends little or no time teaching. Also 
Oberlin is interested primarily in quality of 
scholarship and does not set any “quota” of 
publications which might cause neglect of 
teaching responsibility. The opening para- 
graph of the Statement of Policy as to Fac- 
ulty Appointments, Promotions, and Award- 
ing of Tenure endorsed by the General Fac- 
ulty in 1961 documents the position out- 
lined above: 


“Effective teaching continues to be 
the most prized quality in members of 
the faculty of Oberlin College. How- 
ever, scholarly or creative activity and 
good teaching are viewed as closely re- 
lated facets in the work of the teacher- 
scholar. Thus Oberlin’s normal ex- 
pectation of its good teacher is that he 
will engage throughout his career in 
scholarly or creative work and produc- 
tion. However, there is no specific test 
of ‘production’ for any set period of 
time. Promise of further development 
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both as a teacher and as a scholar (or 
artist) is always an expectation when a 
person is being considered for appoint- 
ment to the faculty of Oberlin College 
and at every later point where a faculty 
member’s work and status are being 
evaluated.” 


Mr. Sowerwine’s letter includes several 
statements which are incorrect or misleading. 
I shall quote and comment on three of his 
statements. 


(1) “I am often hard put to excuse 
a French class of 40, or a history class 
of 60 or 70, to an interested student, 
who is looking for some teacher time 
for his tuition money.” 


The fact is that NO French class has had an 
enrollment of 40 or more in either semester 
of this year or in any semester over the past 
6 academic years, as far back as current rec- 
ords go. The largest enrollment in any sec- 
tion of French over this time period was 38 
students in one section in each semester this 
year. Sections of about 30 to 35 students 
are frequent recently in the first two years of 
French, where the language laboratory is a 
strikingly successful new innovation. The 
language lab assists the teacher to be more 
effective today with a large class than a 
teacher ten years ago would have been with 
a class of only half the size. In the classes 
beyond second-year French the typical class 
has no more than 25 students. 

In history classes this year two sections 
of History 1,2 have had enrollments of be- 
tween 67 and 88 over the two semesters. 
There was also an enrollment of 58 in one 
advanced class. Each other history class this 
year had an enrollment of less than 50, and 
the average enrollment in these classes is 
about 30. The two large sections reflect in 
part student election of one teacher. Also 
History does have a relatively high teaching 
load compared to most other departments 
this year and consequently has been author- 
ized to add a faculty member for 1963-64. 


(2) “the fact... that teachers do not 
often read student papers.” 


Mr. Sowerwine states this is a fact. I think 
he is wrong. My observations through 15 
years as a faculty member and 3 years as 
Dean at Oberlin is that most faculty mem- 
bers read and grade all of the student papers 
submitted to them, without any assistance. 
College policy states that each faculty mem- 
ber has full and undivided responsibility for 
every grade given to every student in his 
course. A recent statement was issued by 
this office, and approved also by the 16 
elected members of the College Faculty 
Council and the Committee on Educational 
Plans and Policies of the College faculty to 
clarify this policy for all faculty members. 
This policy statement makes it clear that each 
faculty member is expected to grade the 
work in each of his classes which accounts 
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for the major part of each student’s grade. 
In very large classes or courses with much 
routine written work, faculty members are 
permitted to use qualified persons to assist 
under adequate supervision and checking by 
the instructor with grading of short quizzes, 
assignments, objective tests, and other ma- 
terials, which do not account for the major 
work on which the semester grade is based. 
Undergraduate student graders are not to 
be used to grade major essay questions on 
examinations, major term reports, and other 
graded work requiring substantial judgment 
and professional competence. 


(3) “A nine hour load (which is 
usually exceeded) is heavy enough... ; 
and bulging classrooms give teachers in- 
credibly high total numbers of students, 
some as many as 300.” 


The fact is that very few faculty members 
teach more than three courses a semester. 
Most courses still carry three hours of credit, 
but some 4 hours and introductory language 
courses 5 hours. For example, no faculty 
member in the Departments of English, 
Philosophy, and Religion has more than a 
nine-hour course load. Course loads at 
Oberlin are generally equal to or less than 
the teaching loads at other quality liberal 
arts colleges. 


As to Mr. Sowerwine’s statement that 
some faculty members have as many as 300 
students, he is generalizing from the extreme 
case. Exactly one faculty member in each 
of the past two years had more than 300 
students for the two semesters combined. 

I write this letter reluctantly but believe 
it is necessary to correct several of the mis- 
statements On important matters in Mr. Sow- 
erwine’s letter. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Sowerwine did not check the facts with ap- 
propriate college offices while writing his 
letter. Like Mr. Sowerwine, and other stu- 
dents, the faculty and the administration are 
dedicated to the proposition that Oberlin 
should offer a top quality liberal arts edu- 
cation. One vital aspect of this is excellent 
teaching, including close academic relation- 
ships between students and faculty. 


Thanks to the Alumni Magazine for this 
opportunity to bring these college policies 
and other information in the academic area 
to the attention of the alumni. 

WILLIAM F. HELLMUTH 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Request Granted 


TO THE EDITOR: 

We would like to recommend that the 
Alumni Magazine publish the assembly talk, 
“The Racial Problem in Christian Perspec- 
tive,” given by the Reverend William Sloane 

(continued on page 29) 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


ACADEMY 


A December item in the Corona, Calif., Inde- 
pendent stated that Edward Everett Horton 
was “scoring at the Pasadena Playhouse in the 
funny French frolic, Nina, by Andre Roussin and 
adapted by Samuel Taylor.” 


1899 


A Sunday issue of the Canton, Ohio, Reposi- 
tory carried a feature story on Florence Nightin- 
gale Boyer, pianist and teacher of voice and 
piano, who observed her 92nd birthday in Janu- 
ary. When she retired 22 years ago at the age 
of 70 she stopped teaching voice and gave up 
playing concerts in Europe, but continued teach- 
ing piano to a slightly smaller number of pupils. 
She keeps up her playing for her own pleasure 
and is full of pleasant reminiscences about her 
experiences abroad and at home through the 
years. 

Carroll Churchill, during World War I, de- 
signed the first retractable landing gear on the 
airplane the Kitten III, now in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C. During 
World War II, according to the Lexington, Ky., 
Leader, he designed the only successful wing 
covers for use of airplanes in northern coun- 
tries. The Smithsonian plans to exhibit this 
design, among the other ‘‘firsts’’ in the National 
Air Museum’s new section, now under construc- 
tion. Carroll Churchill is chairman of the 
board of Churchill Weavers, Inc. of Berea, Ky. 


Mrs. John W. Whitney (Martha Shelley) has 
asked to be remembered to her Oberlin friends. 
Since last August she has been living at the 
Aultman Home, 1711 Spring Ave. N.E., Canton, 
Ohio. 


1903 


A poem by the late Dahl B. Cooper was pub- 
lished in the recent Winter Time issue of Ideals. 
The poem was ‘“‘Sled-Ridin’ Down the Hill.” 


1906 


Herbert Andrews closed the doors of C. R. An- 
drews & Co. in Ada, Minn., last August. The 
store was founded by his father in 1886 and was 
the town’s oldest general merchandising store. 
His work as bookkeeper for the store began when 
he retired as a Congregational minister in 1958. 
Prior to his study for the ministry, Andrews had 
been a commercial artist in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
New York City. He and his wife now plan to 
travel at home and abroad. 


1908 


This year ‘‘Mox’’ Lindquist has seen 60 or 
more black skimmers on Eola Lake, Fla. This 
a new bird for his list. It is an Atlantic Ocean 
bird, seldom seen inland. 


1910 

Last year, on Feb. 22, Claribel Bickford, 
moved into Royal Oaks Manor, a Presbyterian 
retirement home 16 miles from Los Angeles. 
Last summer she spent two months visiting rela- 
tives and friends. 


Mrs. James H. McBane (Helen Reed) lives 
in Crawfordsville, Ind., and enjoys the many 
cultural programs offered by Wabash College. 


ne 


In September Mr. and Mrs. Luke Cooperrider 
(Lola King) moved from Columbus, Ohio, into 
their new home at 1023 Augusta Drive, Sun 
City Center, Fla. They have several orange and 
grapefruit trees, a strawberry patch, tomatoes, 
and flowers and shrubs. Luke’s project is the 
lawn and Lola’s the flowers. 


James Lockhart Mursell (t, 1920-21), hus- 
band of the former Alice E. May, died of a heart 
attack on Feb. 1, 1963. For many years he was 
director of music at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He was a graduate of Kings, Aus- 
tralia, with Ph.D. from Harvard. Alice Mur- 
sell will continue to live in their home on Dun- 


dee Road, North Conway, N. H. 


On Jan. 13, ’63, the Newark Sunday News 
ran a feature on Percy Loomis Sperr, under the 
title, ‘Philosopher in a Book Shop.” The book 
shop (his fourth) is located at 76 Victory Blvd., 
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TRANSLATOR. Miss Constance D. Sherman, 
30, is the translator of The Migrations of 
Birds by Jean Dorst, Curator of the Division 
of Mammals and Birds, The National Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Paris, recently pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. Miss Sherman, the daughter of the late 
Philip D. Sherman, professor of English 
at Oberlin, is currently an assistant professor 
at Queensborough, the new branch of the 
University of the City of New York. She 
was formerly with the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. Her trans- 
lation of Marcel Sire’s The Social Life of 
Animals will soon be published by the Grove 
Press. She is also the author of more than 
twenty articles, mostly in historical maga- 
zines, and has just written a chapter for a 
book soon to be published commemorating 
the centenary of the Long Island Historical 
Society. She is listed in Who’s Who Among 
American Women. She holds an honorary 
Litt.D. from Keuka College, where she is a 
member of the Advisory Board. Miss Sher- 
man has been very active in the New York 
City Women’s Alumni Club and is chairman 
of the Editorial Advisory Board of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine. 


Tompkinsville, Staten Island. Prior to World 
War II Sperr was a photographer, specializing in 
outdoor pictures of New York scenes. Ac- 
cording to the News, the New York Public Li- 
brary has about 25,000 of his photographs, a 
pictorial record of the changing city. In 1937 
he published a collection of Staten Island scenes 
in a paper-bound volume. Running his store, 
listening to music, and reading are his major in- 
terests. 


1914 


Mildred Barnum Harter, retired teacher in the 
University of Michigan School of Public Health, 
lives in Ann Arbor, Mich., at 1305 Gardner St. 


As: 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Davis (Esther Baldwin) 
planned to sail on March 31 for six weeks in 
Japan and to stop in Hawaii for two weeks on 
the way home. 


Florence Yerger Reed had some of her poems 
published in American Poets’ Best, Swordsman 
Pub. Co., Los Angeles, Dec. 1962, and in 
Treasures of Parnassus, Young Publications, 
Appalachia, Va., Dec. 1962. Many of her poems 
have been published in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Rachel Schauffler, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Lawrence Schauffler (Dorothy Allen, ’26), was 
married in East Pakistan on Feb. 16 to Jack 
Jordan of Aurora, Ill. Both young people are 
members of the Peace Corps. Lawrence won a 
prize of $200 for a black-and-white photograph 
in a recent Saturday Review contest. 


Leo H. Wagner, 78, husband of Pearl Ald- 
rich Wagner, died on January 19 of complica- 
tions following a heart attack. He was the Ford 
automobile dealer in Fort Recovery, Ohio, for 33 
years, until the fall of 1954. He was president 
of the Fort Recovery Banking Co., served the 
United Fund Drive as chairman for its first 
three years, was on the playground committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and took part in nu- 
merous other community activities. He was an 
active member of the Congregational Church, 
serving as trustee for many years. Pear] and 
several nieces and nephews survive. 


1916 


Since her husband’s death in 1952, Mrs. 
Phares B. Hess (Gertrude Graves) has worked 
under the Women’s Division of Christian Service 
of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church 
as superintendent of the church schools in Ken- 
tucky, Florida, and South Carolina, and has also 
served as director of Wilson Inn, one of the 
residences for girls in school and in business in 
Richmond, Va. She lives now at 119 Fountain 
Ave., Pacific Grove, Calif. 

C. Rufus Rorem, executive director of the 
Hospital Planning Association of Allegheny 
County, Pa., has announced a new seven-year 
program for improved co-ordination among hos- 
pitals, so that all county residents will be assured 
of essential health services. The county’s needs 
have been affected by changes in medical prac- 
tice, new methods of financing hospitalization, 
and the expanding role of the hospital as a 
comprehensive health center. This makes closer 
co-ordination vital among hospitals and related 
facilities, with emphasis on each _ institution’s 
special or general services. 


avs 


Mrs. Clara Carruth Reuman, wife of the Rev. 
Otto G. Reuman, t, died on February 6, 1963. 
They had been living in Brookfield Center, 
Conn., since the Rev. Reuman’s retirement in 
1962. She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. She taught for a while and saw service 
with Near East Relief. She had been a trustee 
of Schauffler College in Cleveland, Ohio, and, 
while her husband held pastorates in Ohio, she 
had become widely known throughout the state 
as president of the Women’s Fellowship of Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches in Ohio. 


Edith L. Weart is author of a book The Story 


of Your Glands, published this spring by Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc. 


1920 


At the annual convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
the winter, Negley King Teeters received the 
August Vollmer award for distinguished contri- 
butions to the literature of penology. The cita- 
tion referred to his major public service in bring- 
ing light to a field which has long suffered from 
misunderstanding and indifference. His research 
and writings have benefited not only this country 
but have spread to other countries as well. Neg- 
ley Teeters is professor of criminology at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 


1921 


Margaret Barnard, director of public assist- 
ance of the Department of Social Welfare, State 
of New York, was a January speaker for the 
Schenectady League of Women Voters. Her 
present responsibilities include development of 
policies, standards, and procedures for the ad- 
ministration of the public assistance programs 
in New York. She also serves as consultant in 
these fields to other bureaus, area offices and 
local public welfare agencies. 

Mrs. A. P. Clark (Alice Laura Peck) is a 
secretary in the chemical products administra- 
tive division of Dow Chemical Co. in Midland, 
Mich. 

Myron W. Fowell was a leader in this year’s 
University of Life in Newburyport, Mass. Talks 
and discussion centered around the general topic, 
‘Protestants Re-think Today’s Issues.” Ses- 
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sions were held at the First Religious Society, 
Unitarian. Rev. Fowell is secretary of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Christian Confer- 
ence and member of the social relations depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 
His work has included mental health education, 
aleohol education, an educational campaign 
against organized crime and gambling, research 
work in the area of race relations, and others. 

Last June, McPherson College (Kans.), from 
which Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Ikenberry (Olivia 
Dickens) both graduated, presented each of them 
a Citation of Merit for the work they did in 
China for 29 years and among the Navajo In- 
dians. They now live in Aline, Okla. 


Since his retirement from college teaching last 
spring, Carroll P. Lahman has been honored by 
two organizations for his contributions in the 
field of speech and forensics. In December Tau 
Kappa Alpha, national honorary forensic union, 
presented him its Distinguished Alumni Award 
plaque, and at the national convention of the 
Speech Association of America during the Christ- 
mas holidays he was voted an emeritus member- 
ship for life. He and his wife, Hazel Robinson 
Lahman, live at Franklin Grove, III. 


S. Francis Liu has been practicing law in 
Honolulu for six years. His wife died in May 
1961. 


1922 


Mrs. Eugene M. Pierce (Harriet Gulick) 
writes that this will be the 39th year for Aloha 
Manor in Fairlee, Vt., which the Pierces bought 
as a farm a year after their marriage. There 
Harriet runs an informal summer resort for 
adults and an organized camp for children who 
may come for short or long vacations. The adults 
have a dining room and program separate from 
the children. The children’s four groups begin 
with the two-year-olds and end with the sixteen- 
year-olds. 


1923 


Mr. and Mrs. Vincent S. Hart (Ruth Raine, 
22) sailed from Everett, Wash., on the SS Lock 
Garth of the Royal Mail Line, starting on a 
leisurely, two-year trip around the world. Until 
June 15 their address will be: Care of the 
American Automobile Association, International 
Travel Dept., 15 Pall Mall, London SW 1, Eng- 
land. 


Lena M. Johnson, holder of the Ballenger 
Chair in English at Flint Junior College, Flint, 
Mich., retired in January after teaching for 39%4 
years in the Flint Public School System. In a 
formal resolution the Board of Education ex- 
pressed appreciation for her devoted services to 
the youth of Flint and to the whole community 
at all levels, elementary through junior college. 
She joined the Junior College faculty in 1946, 
having taught in Flint elementary schools and the 
Central High School. 


in gas 


Erwin Griswold, Oberlin College trustee and 
dean of the Harvard Law School, spoke at the 
British Academy in London last October on 
the subject, ‘Two Branches of the Same 
Stream.’’ He described the similarities and dif- 
ferences in American and English law. 


Charles P. Proctor moved back to Ohio last 
fall from New York. He is a salesman with 
American Can Co., Cleveland, and living in 
Chagrin Falls. 


1926 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., hon- 
ored eight alumni and four faculty members for 
outstanding accomplishments in their fields at 
the Feb. 23 Founders Day banquet, marking the 
university’s 110th anniversary. Among the 
alumni honored was J. Howard McMillen, pro- 
gram director of physics at the National Science 
Foundation. Howard received his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Washington University. 


$y 2/ 


Mr. and Mrs. George D. Cobaugh (Helen 
Shultz) announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter Nancy to William Proctor Fenstemacher. 
Both young people are graduates of Oberlin in 
the Class of 1962. 

Carson “Bob” Young is assistant professor of 
mathematics at the University of Hawaii and 
manager of Kilolani Planetarium. Son Jimmy 
ig a sophomore on the 3-2 plan in engineering 
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physics at Grinnell (then Cornell). Mrs. Young 
(Edith Harshey, ’30) is a research assistant in 
meteorology and oceanography at the University. 


1928 


Yung Ho Chien writes that since her return 
to the Far East she has devoted most of her 
time to the field of education and to women’s 
work. She is a member of the Control Yuan 
in Taiwan and is on the standing committee of 
the Chinese Women’s Anti-Aggression League. 
She is professor of Chinese literature in Soo- 
chow University. 

Mrs. J. Ray Denney (Mildred Wilson) is 
chief clerk with the Ohio Valley Gas Corp. in 
Portland, Ind. 


William L. Ludlow, head of the department of 
political science at Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio, was elected a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society at its Council’s annual 
meeting in January, The citation referred to 
his contributions during the past quarter of a 
century in promoting legal education and _ his 
writings in the field of American constitutional 
law. He is the author of a textbook on the 
Constitution that has been used in more than 
40 schools and colleges. Recently several studies 
by him relating to American civil rights appeared 
in the Vanderbilt Law Journal, the University 
of Illinois Law Quarterly, and the University of 
Minnesota Law Journal. 


Pras) 


Ruth Bailey was listed in an autumn issue 
of Kresge News because she had been with the 
company for 30 years. On a page of pictures of 
employees who had been with Kresge from 25 
to 45 years, the heading read, ‘‘A Company Is 
Known by the People It Keeps.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. James Frank McDaniel (Irene 
Harris) announce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Jean McDaniel Saxton, to Bradley Ross 
Burget in Peoria, Il]., on Dec. 28, 1962. 


1930 


Elizabeth Laughton Claxton, k, writes that her 
husband, John, is associate secretary for pastoral 
relations with the National Association of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. 


The Guernsey County Historical Society, of 
which Mrs. Robert M. Conner (Emma Masters) 


is president, has completed arrangements for 
establishment of a museum. The building to 
be so used is a landmark, one of the oldest 
dwellings in the city of Cambridge, Ohio. 

Edith Harshey Young is a research assistant 
in meteorology and oceanography at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. Bob (Carson Young, ’27) is 
assistant professor of mathematics and has more 
recently served as staff astronomer and manager 
of Kilolani Planetarium. 


1931 


Mr. and Mrs. John S. Service (Caroline 
Schulz) are in Berkeley, Calif. Jack has retired 
from government service and is studying political 
science at the University of California. 

David R. Wahl, librarian of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, Israel, has returned to 
Cleveland, Ohio, because of illness. 


1932 


Warren State Hospital officials, Warren, Pa., 
have announced the appointment of the Rev. 
Paul L. Schwartz as full-time supervisor of Prot- 
estant chaplains, effective Jan. 1, 1963. 


1733 


Dexter K. Griffith is on the faculty of Fort 
Lewis A & M College, Durango, Colo., in the 
Division of Business. This is his second career. 
He served in the U.S. Army for 27 years. 


On Oct. 1 Clement J. Koeferl became manager 
of Plant 2, Hercules Powder Co., in Clearfield, 
Utah. Plant 2 prepares spiralloy (fibre glass) 
cases for the third stage of Minuteman and sec- 
ond stage Polaris missiles, which are later com- 
pleted at the Bacchus works. 


William H. Livingston represented Oberlin 
College on March 28 at the inauguration of 
Thomas Hale Hamilton as president of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, in Honolulu. Livingston is 
an agricultural researcher at the Ewa Sugar 
Plantation Co. in Hawaii. 


Mrs. Donald C. Smith (Sarah Shroyer, k) 
teaches third grade in Fort Wayne, Ind. She 
works also with the Children’s Theatre. This year 
she is Indiana State chairman for Region 9 
of the Children’s Theatre Conference of the 
American Educational Theatre Association. She 
helped plan a conference to be held in Fort 


MUSIC SUPERVISOR. Sidney Davis, 35, leader of the Elyria High School orchestra, concert- 


master of the Elyria Little Symphony, and string instrument instructor in the grade schools 


is a firm believer in teaching music to children at an early age. 
perfect instrument for small children, because it comes in half and quarter sizes. 
his own son Philip playing the violin at the age of 5. 
trades instruments with his father for the benefit of the photographer. 
the former Elisabeth Mae Collier, "51. They have two young children, Jeff and Ralph, both 


In the above photograph Philip, 7 


of whom they intend to start on the violin before they enter grade school. 
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The violin, he feels, is the 
He started 
ly 
Davis is married to 


-Telegram 


Elyria Chronicle 


Wayne at the end of April for children’s theatres 
in Indiana. 

Ann §Splitstone, director of admissions, Hollins 
College, Hollins, Va., is a member of the Gen- 
eral Motors scholarship commitee and has worked 
on the College Entrance Examination Board. 
She has been Hollins admissions director for 
13 years: 


1934 


Mrs. Fred Stenger (Dorothy Spaeth Stenger), 
director of women’s and girls’ activities at the 
Broadway Branch of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
YWCA, conducted several physical fitness clinics 
at the Bucyrus YMCA in January. There were 
clinics for women, and for grade school, junior 
high, and high school girls. The clinics included 
talks on diet and proper eating, the use of the 
dance for testing agility and strength, and volley- 
ball for good fun as well as exercise. A discus- 
sion of conditioning and a simple routine to use 
every day for keeping in shape, and printed ma- 
terials on physical fitness were main features of 
the women’s program. 


1935 

Mrs. Willard Warch (Pauline Hawkins) is 
now district adviser of the Black River, Ohio, 
Girl Scout Council. Polly has been a member 
of the staff for seven years and has spent 16 
years in Girl Scout work. Willard, ’31, is a 
member of the Oberlin Conservatory faculty. 
Their daughter Lisette is a senior in the Oberlin 
High School. 


1936 


Gordon Jones played a program of organ music 
on the new installation at Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., in February. He 
is organist at St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
Manhattan, and plays noon-hour recitals there 
on Mondays as part of the Lutheran ministry to 
mid-town Manhattan, 


Carroll E. Simcox, t, is the author of The 
First Gospel: Its Meaning and Message, which 
was published on Feb. 14 by the Seabury Press. 
Carroll Simcox has been writer, teacher, lec- 
turer, and parish priest. In addition to maga- 
zine articles and book reviews he has written 
nine books presenting Christian theology to the 
layman. Several have been selections of re- 
ligious book clubs. 


Reeve 


At the stockholders’ business meeting of the 
Industrial State Bank of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Paul F. Cooper, M.D., was elected a member of 
the board of directors. 


Francis E. Dart is on leave from the University 
of Oregon to spend six weeks in Asia on behalf 
of the National Academy of Sciences. He is 
discussing with scientists, teachers, and govern- 
ment officials the introduction of a new method 
of laboratcry teaching of science in the secondary 
schools. It was developed by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


1938 


In January the Newark, N. J., News had a 
feature story and picture of Phil Bennett, so- 
ciety band leader. The picture showed Phil at 
home with the seven instruments he has learned 
to play. He also sings in any one of five 
languages with any of his six bands. On busy 
nights in New York City, says the piece, Ben- 
nett’s six bands are all busy at assorted coming 
out parties and charity balls. 


Elizabeth Stephens Israel has been working in 
nursury school and parent education and would 
like to extend parent education until it’s as taken 
for granted as pediatric care is. 


f Margery Shields is dean of girls at Shaw High 
School in East Cleveland, Ohio. 


1939 


Sidney Namkin has joined the staff of the 
New Jersey Center for Psychotherapy, according 
to a report in the Englewood, N. J., Press-Jour- 
nal. He has been school psychologist for the 
Fair Lawn, N. J., School system. Dr. Namkin 
is a member of the New Jersey and American 
Psychological Associations, the Clinical Psy- 
chologists of New York and New Jersey, and 
was certified as vocational consultant to the 
Federal Social Security program on permanent 
disability benefits. 
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MAN OF THE YEAR. Mark J. Staley, ’30, 
personnel director of the Lubrizol Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, was named ‘Man of 
the Year” by the Northern Ohio Personnel 
and Executive Conference at the group’s an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland in January. The 
award, presented by Curtis Lee Smith, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, was made in recognition of his ‘‘for- 
ward thinking in personnel problems and 
outstanding contributions to the Cleveland 
Community in recent years.’ Mark Staley 
is a founder of the Cleveland Employee Re- 
lations Council, an organization which ¢o- 
ordinates the activities of persons in the 
personnel field. He is also active on the 
Personnel Advisory Service Committee of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation, the Midwest 
Compensation Association, Wage and Salary 
Administrators of Greater Cleveland, and the 
Industrial Relations Advisory Committee of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. 
He is a past president of the Cleveland Per- 
sonnel Association. For years he has been 
a very active member of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, currently as a member of the 
Alumni Board. 


A new job and new address for Robe-t S. Vo- 
gel, reported in January. He is executive secre- 
tary, American Friends Service Committee, New 
York City, and living at 455 Lakeville Lane, 
East Meadow, L. I., N. Y. 


Charles C. Walker. t, is pastor of First Con- 
gregational Church, Little Rock, Ark. 


The Rev. Professor George H. Williams of 
Harvard Divinity School attended the Second 
Jatican Council in Rome as an observer. He 
is the husband of Marjorie Derr Williams and 
brother of Esther Williams Jack, 738. The Wil- 
liams have four children: Portia, a junior at 
Radcliffe; Jeremy, a senior at Groton School; 
John, a sophomore at Arlington, Mass., High 
School; and Roger, 10, in public school and also 
in his second year of violin study. Roger plans 
to come to Oberlin to take the combined col- 
lege and conservatory course. He has been in- 
vited to play with a professional symphony or- 
chestra of Greater Boston and has won an 
honorable mention with his first musical compo- 
sition with 400 contestants. 
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G. Norris Bollenback has been appointed as- 
sistant vice president for planning and develop- 
ment, Refined Syrups and Sugars, Inc. He was 
transferred to Yonkers, N. Y., from Argo, IIl., 
where he had been section leader in the Moffett 
Research Laboratories of Corn Products Co., par- 
ent firm of Refined Syrups. For the last six 


years he has been engaged in research in sugar 
derivatives and new uses for dextrose. 


Just before Christmas Robert L. Hirshberg 
and family (wife, Marion, and daughters De- 
bora, 11, Robin, 9) returned from Taipei, Tai- 
wan, where they had been for 2%4 years. Robert 
was program officer in the AID mission. They 
came home the long way, stopping at Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Columbo, Bombay, Karachi, 
Aden, Suez, Naples, Genoa, Cannes, Spain, 
Casablanca, and Madeira. The family is now 
located at 5422 Harwood Rd., Bethesda 14, Md. 
Bob is still with AID in military assistance 
planning. 


The sixty-voice Muhlenberg College Choir 
made its annual concert tour this winter in New 
England and Metropolitan New York. Ludwig 
Lenel, m, conducted. He is professor of music 
at Muhlenberg College, in Allentown, Pa., and 
organist for a Lutheran church in Bethlehem, 
Pa. He is a composer and arranger as well. 
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Kendall Briggs, an industrial engineer with 
Goodrich in Akron, was appointed to member- 
ship on the board of education of the Copley 
School District, Copley, Ohio, in January. 


Mrs. Karl W. Eisenman (Dorothy Mudge), 
cellist with three orchestras in Connecticut — 
the Fairfield County, New Haven, and Water- 
bury Symphonies — has an ensemble well started 
in her own family. Jeanne plays cello, Barbara 
plays the viola, Paul the baritone, and Billy the 
trumpet. With Dorothy at the piano they 
have given programs for their own and friends’ 
enjoyment. 

In October Mrs. William W. Goodman (June 
Karelsen) of Danbury, Conn., was one of three 
persons receiving citations from the State Board 
of Education for outstanding service in improv- 
ing education in Connecticut. She had organ- 
ized and directed the Committee of 1,000 for the 
public schools. 

Early in January the Buffalo Courier Express 
carried a feature story on Robert M. Milton, 
manager of the Linde Company’s Tonawanda 
Research Laboratory. It was one of a series 
of articles about persons who, the paper said, 
serve the community without special recognition. 
The article dealt particularly with Dr. Milton’s 
development in 1949 of molecular sieves, consid- 
ered by scientists as a major break-through in 
the field of absorption. Research projects now 
under development in the laboratory include: 
preservation of blood and bone marrow by freez- 
ing, super-conductivity of metals at very low 
temperatures, the creation of almost absolute 
vacuums on a large scale to test space vehicles. 
There are others. 


Mrs. Charles Tweedle (Barbara Bryant) re- 
ports from Jamaica (now an independent mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth) that her hus- 
band is financial advisor and director of several! 
different companies. Two main projects are 
getting a grain elevator and feed mill built and 
helping with emerging TV. 
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Jean V. Crawford, m, a member of the Welles- 
ley College faculty since 1951, has been pro- 
moted to full professorship. In addition to hold- 
ing grants for her own research, Jean was in 
charge last summer of a research program spon- 
sored at Wellesley by the National Science 
Foundation. This supported work done on the 
Campus by Jean, two other members of the 
chemistry department, and six students. 


Mrs. Wade White (Jane Brewer) is teaching 
first grade at Evamere School in Hudson, Ohio. 
She and her husband, with their two sons moved 
to Hudson from Willoughby, Ohio. Wade is 
manager of parts warehousing and distribution 
at General Motors. 
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Robert R. France, associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science, University of Roches- 
ter, and professor of economics, has been named 
acting dean of the college, the appointment run- 
ning to Sept. 1, 1963. Bob formerly directed 
the Honors Program at Rochester and was re- 
sponsible for the administration and formulation 
of policy for a special all-seminar curriculum 
for outstanding upper-class students. A _ special- 
ist in labor relations, he is the author of Union 
Decisions in Collective Bargaining and co-author 
of three other books in the area of labor rela- 
tions. Bob is chairman of the committee on 
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housing of the Human Relations Commission 
of Monroe County (N. Y.) and a member of the 
executive board of the NAACP. He has been an 
impartial arbitrator of labor-management dis- 
putes since 1953. : 


L. Halsey Gulick Jr. had an article in the 
January 1963 Geographical Review. Entitled 
“Trrigation Systems of the Former Sind Prov- 
ince, West Pakistan,” it was based on Fulbright 
research in Pakistan during 1959-60. 


Last summer the Oscar R. Slifer family (par- 
ents and two childen) spent eight weeks in 
Europe. One of the trip’s highlights was meet- 
ing and shaking hands with Pres. William Tub- 
man and his family from Liberia at Wesley’s 
Chapel in London. Oscar is pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of La Puente. Calif. 


1944 


Robert E. Calvin is a graduate student at the 
University of Illinois. 


Fred E. Croxton and family moved to Hunts- 
ville, Ala., last fall where he had accepted the 
position of director of Redstone Scientific In- 
formation Center. They have purchased a home 
at 7007 Hedgemont Lane in Huntsville. 


Mrs. E. V. Koterba (Dorothy Chalfant) was 
married on Aug. 18, 1962, to Charles O. Mor- 
gret. 


George S. Rogers, M.D., completed specialty 
training in radiology and is now associate ra- 
diologist at the Pasadena General Hospital, Pasa- 
dena, Texas. 


Marion Widowson Gatts and Anson H. Russell 
IV were married on Nov. 10, 1962. Mr. Russell 
is a practicing attorney. Marion is first flutist in 
the Cleveland Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
and is teaching in the Sheffield, Ohio, school 
system. She is president of the Lorain County 
Teachers Association, historian of the DAR, 
and a member of various musical organizations. 
Prof. and Mrs. George Waln of the Oberlin 
College Conservatory and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
Frank, ’28 (Mildred Betts, k, ’25) attended the 
wedding. The Russells are living at 3960 E. 
Lake Road, Sheffield Lake, Ohio. 


1945 


William S. Anthony, a major in the U.S. 
Marine Corps, is currently officer in charge of 
Marine Corps recruiting for New England and 
living in Swampscott, Mass., at 45 Beach Bluff 
Ave. 


Margaret J. Forsythe, dean of women at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio, received the Ed.D. 
degree from Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Jan. 30. 


Mrs. Donald K. Weber (Ellen Beers), in 
Rochester, N. Y., works part time as a proof- 
reader for a quality typesetting concern and two 
evenings a week teaches English to the foreign 
born. The Board of Education sends a letter 
in five languages to every alien coming into the 
the county telling of these courses. The Web- 
ers have two children, Cynthia, 9, a fouth grader 
and Camp Fire girl, and Joyce, 7, in second 
grade and shining more in arithmetic than in 
reading. Ellen’s message to classmates. is 
“45ers, take up your pens!”’ 


Charles C. Whitcher, M.D., is assistant pro- 
fessor of anesthesia at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


1946 


Rodney T. Hood, head of the mathematics de- 
partment at Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., 
is the author of an article titled ““A Simple Look 
at Complex Numbers.’”’ Rodney is a frequent 
contributor to mathematics periodicals. In addi- 
tion to his Ph.D. from the University of Wis- 
consin, he has a B.D. degree from Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School and has shared in 
the authorship of two books, Early Christian 
Origins and Joseph Barker: Recollections of the 
First Settlement in Ohio. 

Kenneth Jewell, minister of music, First Con- 
gregational Church, Berkeley, Calif., is on sab- 
batical leave. He is studying, composing, and 
doing research in New York City. His wife 
(Dorothy Zenger, ’45) and their children, David 
and Elaine, are with him. Kenneth has had a 
number of compositions published recently and 
is preparing some others for publication. 

Two years ago the Harry A. Porter family 
(Jeanne Davis) moved from Chicago to a farm 
house in a small New Hampshire town. Harry 
ie a metallurgical engineer with Hitchener Mfg. 
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Corp. in Milford, N. H. Parents and children 
are ski enthusiasts and_ hikers. Ronny is 14, 
Pam, 13, Connie Lynn, 8, and Steve, 5. Their 
address is 35 Amherst St., Milford. 


Donovan Schumacher, a cellist, a member of 
the faculty of Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, gave a recital at the 
University in January. He has played with the 
St. Louis, Chicago Civic, and Atlanta Sym- 
phony orchestras, and during summer periods 
with the Chautauqua Symphony and the Mischa- 
koff String Quartet. At present he is principal 
cellist with the Toledo, Ohio, Symphony. 


Edward A. Stowell joined the firm of Fink- 
beiner and Ide, National Bank Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio, effective Feb. 1. The firm is known as 
Finkbeiner, Ide, and Stowell. He is a forme 
member of the Board of Community Relations 
and the Urban Renewal Commission, former 
head of the Mental Hygiene Council of Toledo, 
a member of the Ohio Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation and the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners with which he served as 
a member of the executive committee. 


1947 


Ted Frye is leaving the U.S. State Depart- 
ment for a position as assistant treasurer of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray Heffner (Ruth Cline) have 
moved to Iowa City, Iowa, since Ray became 
vice president for instruction and dean of the 
faculties at State University of Iowa. 


In January President Kennedy appointed Carl 
T. Rowan to be U.S. Ambassador to Finland 
Carl has been deputy assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs since Feb. 1961. 


Mrs. Elliot Schick (Renne Saffir) reports a 
move to Bay Harbor, Fla., where her husband 
is general manager of Daryl Products. Until 
they sell their former home in New Jersey, they 
are living in an apartment at 1034 93rd St., 
Bay Harbor, within walking distance of school 
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HONORED BY JOURNALISTS. A. Leslie Hig- 
ginbotham, A.B., A.M., ’20, was recently 
elected vice president in charge of under- 
graduate affairs of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalistic society. He is chair- 
man of the department of journalism at the 
University of Nevada. A former president 
of Kappa Tau Alpha, the national society 
honoring scholarship in journalism, Mr. 
Higginbotham is also a member of the 
American Council in Education for Journal- 
ism, made up of seven journalism educators 
and representatives of various professional 
organizations in the practice of journalism. 
This group sets standards of education for 
journalism in American colleges and univer- 
sities. 


for the two little girls, and near Renne’s parents 
and sister. 


Among appointments in the technical staffs di- 
vision of Corning Glass Works announced in 
January was that of W. Donald Walker to be 
manager of facilities. Donald joined the com- 
pany in 1951 and held industrial and engineering 
production supervision positions for 10 years, 
including six years of service at the Fall Brook 
plant. Most recently he has been a senior project 
analyst in the engineering division. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hill of the Cleveland 
Playhouse presented a program of selected read- 
ings from the play Gideon by Paddy Cheyefsky 
in February for the Park Synagogue Sisterhood 
in Cleveland. Tom has played numerous roles 
at the Playhouse and also directs productions. 


Mrs. Karl Hudgins Jr. (Barbara Jean Par- 
sons) lives in Chicago. Her husband is an 
editor. She reports being a homemaker with 
two small children. 


Priscilla Johnson Lussmyer is an elementary 
physical education teacher in the Grandville, 
Mich., schools. Her mother, Dana Humphrey 
Jchnson, 715, died last June after a long illness 
and her father, George F. Johnson, died sud- 
denly on Nov. 10, 1962. The Lussmyers have 
four children, ages 9, 7, 4, 1%. 


Harriet-Louise Patterson, a graduate of West- 
ern Reserve University who studied for three 
years in the Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology, was the subject of a feature article in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Press on Jan. 20. She went to 
the Middle East in 1935 to get background ma- 
terial for a series of lectures she was to give on 
Biblical literature. She fell in love with the area 
and has been returning ever since, several times 
a year. Since 1937 she has conducted tours of 
the Holy Land and since 1939 her tours have 
been affiliated with Sabena Airlines. A year 
ago she had one of her biggest thrills — an 
audience with King Hussein of Jordan. 


When a United Christian Leadership Training 
School was held for a week in January in Hamp- 
ton, Va., for leaders in Christian education, Mrs. 
Charles E. Simons (Helen Gernert) was instruc- 
tor in teaching of kindergarten children. 


Mrs. Norton B. Crowell (Ruth Needham) is 
a teacher in the Wilson Junior High School. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Rickenbacher (Gwen 
Cunningham) moved to Sylvania, Ohio, from 
Dearborn, Mich., when Glenn received a promo- 
tion and was transferred to Toledo by the 
California Packing Co. Now that Jill, 10, John. 
8, and Ann, 6, are all in school, Gwen has been 
substituting in music, all grades, in the Sylvania 
schools. Last winter they had a skiing vacation 
at Killington Basin, Vt. 


1950 


David Bean, of the faculty of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, left on Jan. 26 for his third 
European concert tour. His engagements in- 
clude piano concerts, broadcasts, and radio-tap- 
ing sessions in Zurich, London, Vienna. and 
several cities in Holland and Germany. 


On Jan. 27, Lewis P. Compton, t, became pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church in Gaylord, 
Mich. For the past five years he has been pastor 
of the Fremont Avenue Methodist Church in 
Bay City, Mich. There he has served ag vice- 
president of the Bay City Ministerial Association, 
sub-district chairman of Methodist ministers, 
and has been a member of the commission on 
public relations and Methodist information. 


Tom Glastras received an M.S. in LS: in 
1961 from Indiana University and has been ref- 
erence librarian in the University Library since 
then. 

Carolyn Sholund Karlsrud, ’°45, soprano, was 
one of the soloists in a program of secular music 
presented in January by the Chancel Choir of 
Larchmont Avenue Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Organizer of the program and director of the 
choir is Richard L. Sutch, who is also director 
of music for the Mamaroneck School District. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Thomas (Carol Morris 
Thomas, '51) and their four children will go to 
Karachi, Pakistan, in June, to remain until 
January 1965. Phil is on leave from Grinnell 
College, where he is assistant professor of eco 
nomics. He is joining the staff of the Institute 
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of Development Economics in Pakistan and may 
be located Care of The Ford Foundation, Box 


7282. 
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After Jan. 20, 1963, the following new name 
and address for Brigitte Solmitz Orent: Brigitte 
Alexander, 99 Lexington Ave., Apt. 2, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

Rudolph Arn is working with his father at 
Lewis & Coulter, Inc. in Pittsburgh. The firm 
is a small distributor for several lines of con- 
struction equipment in and about Pittsburgh. 
The Arn family Rudy, wife, sons Rudy J. 
and Stephen — are at home at 2727 Cilia, Sts 
Allison Park, Pa. 

John B. Atwater, M.D., director of public 
health for the City of New Haven, Conn., spoke 
on “Changes in Physical Health Resources”’ at 
the January meeting of the local branch of the 
AAUW. 

William Grills received his master’s degree in 
public health from the University of Michigan 
at the mid-year commencement exercises. He 1s 
a sanitarian for the public health department of 
the city of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

David McKay. assistant professor of English 
at Worcester Polytechnical Institute, Mass., 
has recently become choir director and organist 
at the First Parish Church, Wayland, Mass. 
This is in addition to directing the David Mc- 
Kay Chorale, giving organ recitals, and _ teach- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Christoph Wagner have a daugh- 
ter, Veronika, born on May 2. 1962. Renate 
is still teaching German and English literature 
at their local high school in Nord Kanal Allee, 
West Germany. Christoph is managing director 
of a public relations firm in Dusseldorf. 
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John S. Abma is psychologist in the training 
psychology branch, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio. He got his Ph.D. in expert- 
mental psychology from Ohio State University 
in 1961. John’s two daughters are Joan Estelle, 
going on three, and Joyce Camille, six months. 


Mrs. Warren Brown (Laura Page), an ex- 
change student from Hampton Institute in the 
spring semester, 1952, reports a move to Bam- 
berg, Germany, in March. Formerly a social 
worker in Olympia, Wash., she is now a home- 
maker with three children to look after. 


Bob Buechner left McCall’s Magazine on Nov. 
1 after six years and is now selling advertising 
for the Los Angeles Times Home Magazine, the 
locallv-edited Sunday Supplement. He is one 
of three men in a New York office. The Buech- 
ners are in Darien, Conn., right off Exit 10 of 
the Connecticut Thruway. 

A special feature of the annual Christmas con- 
cert of the Commynity High School, Watseka, 
Ill., was a presentation of Benjamin Britten’s 
A Ceremony of Carols for women’s voices and 
harp. Harpist was Mrs. Charles Kleinsteuber 
(Grace Lenfest). Grace is playing currently 
with the Champaign-Urbana Civic Orchestra, 
teaching privately in Decatur, at Champaign 
High School, and summers at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. She occasionally 
assists her husband, Charles Kleinstueber, 751, 
head of the harp department at the University 
of Illinois, in programs at the University. 

After their third ‘‘Tour for Teens’ to Europe 
last summer (1962) Mr. and Mrs. Peter K. 
Leppmann (Peggy Day) moved to Houston, 
Texas, where Peter joined the regional staff of 
the American Friends Service Committee. His 
work involves interpretation, administration. and 
some work with colleges in the region. Their 
second son, Kevin, was born on Dec. 2, 1962. 

Catherine Elizabeth was born on Sept. 9, 1962, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. Clair Varner (Ju- 
dith Richardson), The other children are Chris, 
8, Cynthia, 6, and Debbie, 3. 

George Wyer is a partner in the Art Brian 
Insurance Agency, Salem, Ohio. 
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Edward F. Assmus Jr. reports that he is a 
lecturer at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. We assume this is in his major field 
of mathematics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald W. Colon and son Lewis 
have moved to a new home at 530 Park, Birm- 


ingham, Mich. Ron has a position with L. H. 
Luckoff & Co., a Detroit advertising agency, 
in the broadcasting department. 


Kenneth D. Fisher is assistant professor of 
botany at the University of Vermont. Formerly 
he was at South Dakota State College. 


William H. Gerhold is an instructor in the 
Marietta College Evening School this semester. 
Early in January he addressed the Marietta Art 
League, describing the new drawing course he 
teaches and exhibiting several of his works. 


Sarah Leavens Gilmour has moved recently to 
Muskogee, Okla., where her husband, George, 
is a Presbyterian minister. They have two 
children, Andrew, 3, and Maureen, 1%. 

William Gravesmill, supervisor of music at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, presented an organ 
recital there in January, one of the Museum’s 
regularly scheduled Sunday concerts. 


Lt. John L. Nicholson Jr. was recently selected 
for Lieutenant Commander and assigned to VA- 
144 at Lemoore Naval Air Station. Deployed 
in February aboard the ‘‘Constellation.” 


Michael Ogden, M.D., senior assistant at the 
Indian Clinic, Ft. Totten, N. Dak., is in Cali- 
fornia for a year, working with the State Health 
Dept. under a U.S.P.H.S. career development 
program. He received a master’s in public 
health at the University of Michigan last June. 
Mary and their two-year-old son Peter are with 
him. He plans to return to his work with the 
Indians in the fall. 


Joan Orvis, assistant professor of music at 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D., 
was soloist when the Civic Orchestra gave a 
concert in January. She played the Prokofieff 
First Piano Concerto. In 1961 she won the 
South Dakota state music contest in the Young 
Artists’ Auditions under the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 


David A. Redding, t, minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Glendale, Ohio, published 
last spring The Parables He Told, an inspira- 
tional and devotional restatement of the stories 
Christ used to state his gospel. David is a fre- 
quent contributor to religious and_ secular 
periodicals. 

Mrs. John Steiner (Marianne Coper) reports 
a move to their own home in the suburbs of 
Buenos Aires with her husband, two daughters 
(Daniela, 6, and Veronica, 3), a cat and a dog. 
John is in the communications division of Mo- 
torola and Marianne adds the hobby of gardening 
to her life as homemaker and mother. 


On Jan. 24 the Rock Springs, Wyo., Junior 
Chamber of Commerce named the Rev. Douglas 
Wasson, t. as “‘young man of the year.’’ He has 
been minister of the First Congregational Church 
of Rock Springs since 1961. 


Mrs. Paul Wood (Jacqueline Stark) reports 
that her husband won the Emily Lowe Award for 
oil painting in the Audubon show of artists last 
year and won honorable mention this year, out 
of approximately 2,000 entries. Jackie has 16 
pupils, gives two student recitals a year. She 
performs twice a year for the Music Club of 
Port Washington, L. I., and accompanies a 
singer and a clarinetist. She also has four 
small boys to look after, Steve, 814, Greg, 7%, 
Mark, 6, and Paul, 4%. 
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Harold and Sylvia Sinden Ashby and their 
three boys are in Evansville, Ind. Harold is 
product manager of Pablum and Bib for Mead- 
Johnson & Co. The boys are David, 7, Lee, 
2%, and John, about a year old. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Buatois (Barbara 
Spreng) have moved back to New York from 
Los Angeles. On Jan. 1 Pierre assumed the 
position of national parts manager for Renault. 
Their children are Georges Michael, 3, and Daniel 
Bernard, 1%. 


A second child, Hugh Elser, was born on last 
June 22 to Mr. and Mrs. John E. McTavish 
(Johne .Thornberry) of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Catherine is three this month. 


Capt. and Mrs. George E. Shambaugh III 
(Katherine M. Matthews, °55) live in Silver 
Spring, Md. George has his M.D. and is a 
resident at Walter Reed Hospital. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore H. Smith (Mary 
Callison) announce the birth of Jeffrey Arthur 
on Aug. 31, 1962. The others are Jennifer, 6, 
Andrew, 4, and Zachary, 2. The family has 
been in Huntsville, Ala., since November. The- 


odore is with Boeing Aerospace Division, doing 
engineering procedures and liaison work with 
NASA’s Marshall Space Flight Center. 


In June the Rev. Jack R. Stowell, t, with his 
wife and their three children will go to Brazil 
to supervise the work of Overseas Crusades in 
that area. He has been a missionary with this 
organization for the past eight years and is 
director of the work in the Philippines. Over- 
seas Crusades is an interdenominational mission 
agency serving various churches overseas by 
coordinating many of their projects. 


LyOo 


Nancy J. Dixon is a research analyst with the 


National Science Foundation in Washington, 
IDE Te? 


Mrs. David C. Holton (Dorothy Bloch) re- 
ports that they left Hamburg last July. David 
was then assigned to the American Consulate in 
Yokohama, Japan. Their children are John and 
Ruth, four-year-old twins, and Stephen, 3. 


Charles Yarrow Mansfield received a Ph.D. in 
economics from Princeton University in Febru- 
ary. 

Mrs. Stanley L. Segel (Eleanor Veeder) wants 
friends to know her address: 1204 Greenwood, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Lisa Robin was born in 
March 1962. Jon will be three in May. Stan 
received his Ph.D. and accepted a teaching posi- 
tion at Kalamazoo College, where they are de- 
lighted to find so many Oberlinians. 


Capt. Thomas S. Taba is a dentist in the 
USAF Hospital Dental Corps, Travis AFB, 
Calif. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Anderson (Barbara 


PAN-AM SWIMMING COACH. Alfred R. 
(Red) Barr, 30, in his 17th year as swim- 
ming coach at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, was selected as head coach of the United 
States Swimmers in the Pan American Games 
being held at Sao Paulo, Brazil, in April. 
Red, whose swimmers have won six straight 
Southwest Conference championships (8 in 
the last 10 years), was named Sportsman of 
the Year in 1962 by B'nai B'rith. He is 
chairman of the Southwestern AAU Com- 
mittee (men), and for four years (1956-60) 
was a member of the Olympic Swim Com- 
mittee. He was also chairman of the NCAA 
Swimming Rules Committee for two years 
(1957-59). A native of Avon, Ohio, Red 
played baseball as an undergraduate and 
captained the basketball team in his senior 
year. He is married to the former Helen 
Paul of Philadelphia. They have two sons, 
Bill Ricks, 12, and Alan, 10; and two daugh- 
ters, Roberta, 14, and Betty, 5. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(continued from page 23) 

Coffin, Jr., on February 21, 1963. We 

believe that is a message worthy of publica- 

tion in a future issue of the magazine. 

In our humble opinion Mr. Coffin’s talk 
was excellent and relevant to a very signifi- 
cant and challenging problem facing human 
society. Many students and faculty mem- 
bers have expressed vocally their high es- 
timation of this address. Unless Mr. Coffin 
does not wish the talk to be published by 
the Alumni Magazine, we certainly hope 
that it will be published by you. Although 
it is true that much of what Mr. Coffin said 
has been said many times before and that 
Oberlin is supposed to stand for the con- 
victions which he lives and expresses, this 
is no reason why his address should be left 
un-printed. 

We wish to express our gratitude for 
the opportunity to read monthly the Alumni 
Magazine as members of the Senior Class. 
We also commend you and the editorial 
advisory board for the high quality of jour- 
nalism which the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine maintains. 

BILL AND BoB LOESCH, ’63 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Ed. Note: Please see page 4. The Rev. 
erend William Sloan Coffin spoke only from 
notes. 

However, his speech, recorded on tape 
was transcribed, and with his permission 
we are exrtemely happy to be able to present 
it to our readers. 


Way Out? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I am just a former Oberlin Academy stu- 
dent of 1903-4, later a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, 1911. Since I 
gave a small contribution to the late fund 
drive, I have been receiving the Alumni 
Magazine. An article by the department of 
economics about a year ago [Economics on 
the Move,” February, 1962} was disturbing 
to me. Would be sad if all colleges based 
their teaching in economics on the basis 
set forth in this write-up. 

Well, things change, but I surely had no 
idea that Oberlin now swallows hook, line 
and sinker the infamous Keynes theory of 
money and credit. JI would not care to 
support an institution teaching these ideas. 

Reading the enclosed by Ray Moley 
brought this to mind. I should hope the 
Economics Department should read this. I 
hope we don’t have any profs that could be 
named “Wayout,’ if so, why not replace 
them? 

JOHN J. DOERSCHUK 


Libertyville, Illinois 


Straub) announce the birth of Reinhold Martin 
Straub Anderson, born on Sept. 25, 1962. He 
has two sisters, Roberta, 4, and Eugene, 3, and 
a brother Everett, almost two. Andi is a man- 
agement consultant for Government Services. 
Zarbara is organist and choir director in a 
church in Alexandria, Va., and has a group of 
piano and organ pupils. They live at 6900 
Pacific Lane, Annandale, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. David S. Coleman (Joan Wal- 
ler) are in Chicago. David has a Carnegie Fel- 
lowship for one year at the University. They’ve 
accepted a position with the East West Center 
in Honolulu, effective Oct. 1 and will be estab- 
lishing a conference program between the East 
and West. Joan is doing a good deal of singing 
as well as looking after daughter Lynn, going on 
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four. In Chicago their address is 5427 S. Uni- 
versity Ave., Apt. 2D, Chicago 15. 


A postcard from John Humphrey, president 
Humphrey Ins. Agency, Inc., reported in Feb.: 
Richard, age 2, and Meeghan Jane, age nine 
months. His business and residence are in 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Jack Kemp and Sharon Filler of Hillsboro, 
Wis., were married on June 13, 1962. Frank 
Isaacs was best man and Murray Evans was 
head usher. Sharon is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The Kemps spent the 
summer in Europe. Jn October Jack became 
pastor of Collbran Congregational Church in a 
small ranch town 6,000 feet up on the western 
slope of the Colorado Rockies. Victor Oben- 
haus, ’25, preached the ordination sermon. He 
is a professor at the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary from which Jack received his B.D. de- 
gree in June. 

Judith Manwell received her M.S.W. in June 
’62 from the University of Chicago and is a 
caseworker with the Santa Barbara County Wel- 
fare Dept. Adoptions Agency. She lives in 
Santas Barbara, Calit. 
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Jerold S. Auerbach has been named a Florina 
Lasker Fellow in Civil Liberties and Civil Rights 
at Brandeis University for the spring semester. 

Fred Cohen is a senior research assistant in 
polymers at Diamond Alkali Co. Research Di- 
vision. Sue Stone Cohen, 61, plans to sing in 
the Cleveland area and possibly to teach voice 
and music appreciation. The Cohens are living 
at 10854 Tanglewood Trail, Painesville, Ohio, 
about 25 miles east of Cleveland. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Fixx (Mary Durling) are 
the parents of Stephen Fuller and Elizabeth 
Anne, twins born on Feb. 12, 1963. 


Murray M. Freeman is a medical technologist 
doing research in Miami, Fla. 


Mrs. Alan Greenberg (Linn Turner), M.D., 
writes that she and her doctor husband are resi- 
dents at the University of Minnesota Hospital, 
he in neurology and she in psychiatry. They 
plan to continue residency after July 1963 in 
Denver. Their present address is 729 8th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14. 

Mrs. H. Hattemer (Alice Kroc) reports the 
birth of their second son, Robert Michael, in 
June. Andrew is now two. Hansjorg is a resi- 
dent in internal medicine at the University 
Clinic in Mainz. They plan to come to the 
United States this year where Hansjorg will do 
further work in medicine. 


Glenn Jacobson, of the piano faculty of the 
Hoff-Barthelson music school in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., and another member of the piano faculty, 
gave a recital at the school in January, playing 
respectively Beethoven’s Emperior Concerto and 
Paganini’s Rhapsody on a Theme. Each sup- 
plied the orchestra part for the other. Glenn was 
the first music student to win the Radio Corp. 
of America scholarship. 


TOURS: 


RETURN TO OBERLIN 


for 
The Pirates of Penzance 
by 
The Gilbert & Sullivan Players 


Saturday, April 20 


2 p. m. and 3 p. m. Starting 
from the Alumni Lounge, Wilder Hall. 


RECEPTION: 4:30 p.m. Alumni Lounge, 


Wilder Hall. 


“BUFFET SUPPER: 6:00 p. m. 
tPIRATES OF PENZANCE: 7:15 p. m. 


and 10:00 p. m. Hall Auditorium. 
*Supper $1.75 
+The Pirates $1.50 
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Michael Meltsner is an attorney with the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund in 
New York City. 

Eleanor Hail Mikesell is a statistical clerk in 
the psychology department of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana. 


James H. Paulino, export salesman in the 
Deming Division of Crane Co., Salem, Ohio, 
made a sales trip to Central and South America 
in the winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. John L. Roberts (Lois Gates, 
59) announce the adoption of a daughter, Susan 
Elizabeth, born June 13, 1962. 


(Mary) Ann Moyer and Gregory Gardner 
Seaman were married on June 16, 1962, in the 
New Canaan, Conn., Congregational Church. 
Greg is studying for his doctorate in physics 
under the Atomic Energy Commission. Ann 
is librarian at the New Canaan Country School. 
The Seamans live at 438 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven. 


Mary Alice Clagett and Wallace B. Smith 
(Dartmouth, ’58) were married on Aug. 11, 
1962. Mary Alice is teaching kindergarten at 
the New Lincoln School in New York City. 


Barbara Rusch and Ivan Szanto were mar- 
ried on Dec. 22, 1962. Ivan is from Budapest. 
With a master’s in chemical engineering from 
Cornell University, he is studying in the evening 
division of the University of San Francisco Law 
School, working toward a practice as patent at- 
torney. Barbara works in psychiatric occupa- 
tional therapy at the San Mateo County Hos- 
pital in San Mateo, Calif. They live at 1149 
E! Camino Real, Burlingame, Calif, 


Joan Timmins is in Liberia for a two-year 
assignment teaching English in native villages. 
She represents the Koinonia Foundation and took 
her training at its literary center. The project 
calls for education first in the vernacular, then in 
English, the official language. The project is 
sponsored by the Liberian Government, the 
Koinonia Foundation, and the Lutheran Mis- 
sion. 

Thomas E. Warner is teaching musicology at 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. ; 

Ellen Weiss is a student at the University of 
California, at Berkeley, and a part-time reader 
and researcher. 

Arlene Welchman js a secretary with Crosley 
Broadcasting in New York City. : 
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Suzan Kalman Flint, ’59, reports that her hus- 
band, Frank L. Flint, who teaches German in 
a Cleveland junior high school, served last se- 
mester on a committee to choose a new text. 
In his spare time he is organist and choir di- 
rector of the First Universalist Church of North 
Olmsted. In November he gave a recital with 
a soprano soloist and a harpist, the proceeds 
from which almost paid for the extensive work 
done on the church organ. Frank has an M.A, 
in guidance and counseling. 
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William G. and Victoria N. Hoover report 
the birth of Frances Elizabeth on Jan. 3, 1963, 
to offset the male majority established by Na- 
than Edgar, now going on four. Bill is theo- 
retical physicist with Lawrence Radiation Lab. 
at the University of California, Livermore. 

David Lockwood is completing the second and 
final year of his study for an MA degree at the 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
Washington, D. C. He and Shelby Bale share 
an apartment. Last summer David worked on 
a research project for USIA. 

Sandra Jean Harckom and Thomas Richard 
McDade were married on Jan. 19 in the First 
Methodist Church of Kent, Ohio. Both are 
graduates of the Watson School of Physiatrics 
in Pittsburgh. Sandra has been employed as a 
physical therapist at Akron City Hospital, 
Akron, Ohio, and Tom at the Allegheny Gen- 
eral Hospital in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Parker (Estelle Day) 
have a daughter, Eloise Karen, born June 19, 
1962. After their return from Okinawa and 
Bob’s separation from the Air Force, they have 
settled in Dallas, Texas, at 1101 Walter Dr., 
Aptos svalase Ll: 


Ronald Peters, a faculty member at Franklin 
College, Franklin, Ind., presented a piano recital 
in the college auditorium on Feb. 17. A doctoral 
student, Ronald teaches piano and organ as well. 

From Sarah Belchetz Swenson, ’69, we learn 
that Victor Swenson is working on his Ph.D. 
dissertation at Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, daughter Zoe is 
17 months old, and Sarah is painting. 

Edward L. Weldon, department of history, 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., writes that 
he has married since we last heard from him and 
has a son, Larry. He plans to return to Emory 
University to continue work on a Ph.D. in 
history. The Weldons live at 286 N. Faicview 
Ave. in Spartanburg. 


SINGER TOURS RUSSIA. Malcolm Smith, 
57, B.Mus. ’60, spent last fall touring the 
Soviet Union as a bass soloist for the Robert 
Shaw Chorale, where the group received a 
tremendous reception. “At one perform- 
ance,’ he indicated, “we had to give 17 
encores.” Mr. Smith, who has sung with 
the Lyric Opera of Chicago, performed and 
recorded Handel's Samson with the Utah 
Symphony and artists Jan Pierce and Phyliss 
Curtin, has received glowing tributes from 
music critics everywhere. Paul Hume of the 
Washington Post spoke of him as “one of 
the finest artists I have heard in many years 
on any opera stage” when he sang the role 
of Gournemanz in Parsifal in Indiana, when 
he was pursuing his doctoral studies at the 
University there last spring. When in Ober- 
lin, Mr. Smith studied under Harold B. 
Bryson, professor of singing. 
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After 15 months as administrative assistant at 
the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, John E. Baer 
was appointed in January to the position of 
assistant director of the Hospital for Special 
Surgery in New York City. In addition to his 
hospital work, John has been studying for his 
doctorate in public administration and has com- 
pleted most of the course work for that degree. 
He has a new home address 535 East 7.0 St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Sue Cassell is occupational therapist at Casa 
Colina Rehabilitation Center in Pomona, Calif. 
She lives in Pomona at 1840 Cordova, Apt. 4. 


James F. Cope, t, became minister of First 
Methodist Church, Oberlin, on Feb. 1. For the 
past four and a half years he has been associate 
pastor of First Methodist Church of Canton, 
Ohio. 


Bernell G. Helm is teaching history in Elyria, 
Ohio, High School. 

Arnold H. Jolles is an art restorer at the Art 
Institute, Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. Dennis Kelly (Nancy Swearingen) re- 
ports that her husband (Miami ’59) is a steel 
salesman with Republic Steel Corp. in Chicago. 
Nancy teaches first grade at Spalding School 
for Crippled Children, one of Chicago’s four 
public schools for the physically handicapped. 
Last summer the Kellys had visits with Ned 
and Sheila Gow Shearer, Tony and Pam Roberts 
Norman, and Bruce and Nancy Ames McEwen. 
The Kellys live at 307 N. Waller in Chicago. 


On Novy. 23 the former Caroll Lynne Spector, 
a graduate of Western Reserve University, and 
Richard Lee Kraines were married in Chicago 
at Rodfei Zedek Temple. Richard is a senior 
at the University of Chicago Medical School. 


An item in the Nutley, N. J., Sun in late 
December reported that J. David Lewis had re- 
ceived his M.D. recently from the University of 
Tennessee. In January he began a year’s intern- 
ship in Buffalo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jon D. Luckstead (Gertrude 
Cooper) have bought a house in Dubuque, Iowa, 
at 891 Mt. Carmel Road. They are trying to 
start a chapter of United World Federalists in 
Dubuque, an organization in which they were 
active in Muscatine. 

Joaquin Marroquin is director of the Escuela 
Nacional Musica in Quezaltenango, Guatemala. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip May (Eunice Marden, 
*58) are in Painesville, Ohio, where Phil is an 
instructor at the Lake County Juvenile Deten- 
tion Home. 


Mr. and Mrs. James I. Munger (Carol V. Mill- 
er) report the birth of Elizabeth Ann on Oct. 
31, 1962. Jim teaches chemistry at Chabot 
Junior College in San Leandro, Calif. Carol 
taught second grade at Baker Elementary School 
in San Jose during 1961-62 while Jim was getting 
his master’s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Polak (Ginette Gray) 
announce the birth of their first child, a boy, 
Oren, on Feb. 6, 1963. Last summer Ginette 
and her husband had a two-month trip around 
the world, including visits with relatives in 
Europe and Israel and Elijah’s folks in Au- 
tralia. Ginette has resigned her job at the 
University of California Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Rostkoski (Diane Ander- 
son, 757) duo-pianists, took part in a concert in 
Tacoma, Wash., at Pacific Lutheran University 
in January. They played Clementi’s Sonata in 
B-flat Major for two pianos and Schumann’s 
Andante and Variations, opus 46. A fund for 
a grand piano for the Tacoma Alied Arts Cen- 
ter was initiated at this concert. 


Mrs. Arthur L. Schwarz (Betsy Simon) has 
moved to 1411 Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. She teaches French at the Rye Neck 
High School there. 


In a column called ‘‘Bios for Deejays’’ the 
Cash Box, New York City, of Jan. 26, had a 
picture and story about The Rooftop Singers. 
One of the group is Bill Svanoe. Cash Box said 
the group was “currently riding the Top 100 
in the No. 2 slot with ‘Walk Right In’ on 
Vanguard.”’ About Bill, it said he had been 
playing the guitar for seven years and had 
worked and sung his way across the U.S. and 
Europe. 

Lenore Sig] Thompson and her husband spent 
two years in Washington, D. C., while Dick was 


on a home tour of duty in the foreign service of 
the State Dept. Then they had two and a half 
years in Auckland, N. Z., followed by six months 
in Washington. Dick has left the foreign service 
in order to study for a Ph.D. in history at 
Indiana University. They have four children — 
Rachel, 4, Luke, 3, John 2, and Martha, going 
on one year old. 


Robert S. Thompson received his M.A. from 
Harvard in 1961 and is working on his Ph D. 
at the University of California, Berkeley, in Far 
Eastern Studies. His address is 2709 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley. 
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Marcia Fisher and Robert E. Bailey, were 
married on Jan. 26 in an open church ceremony 
in the First Federated Church of North Jackson, 
Ohio. Robert is a graduate of the College of 
William and Mary. He and Marcia are study- 
ing for Ph.D. degrees in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Ensign Robert Tegeler Clark, USNR, grad- 
uated from the U.S. Naval Officer Candidate 
School, Newport, R. I., on Dec. 21, 1962, first 
in a class of 866 and the Honorman for the 
class, according to the Franklin Square, N. Y.., 
Bulletin of Jan. 17, 1963. He reported for duty 
to the U.S.S. Robert H. McCard (DD-822). 


Mr. and Mrs. D. Craig Hane (Catherine 
Blanchard, 764) are in Bloomington, Ind., where 
Craig is a graduate student at the University. 


Last June the former Carolyn Walch of Buf- 
falo and J. Ivan Legg were married. The ser- 
vice was conducted by her father in the church 
of which he is pastor. They are living in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Andrew Maguire is a graduate student at Har- 
vard University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Mark (Judith Wolfe) 
announce the birth of Douglas Anthony on Dec. 
6, 1962. They have moved to 28 Kent St., 
Albany 6, N. Y. 

Mrs. James W. Monroe (Dorothy Gillette) 
writes from Lincoln, Nebr., that Jim is working 
for the state as assistant chief in the Depart- 
ment of Resources. His work is in the area of 


industrial development. They have a year-old 
son, Steven James. 


Myron Lionel Newman received an M.A. in 
Romance languages and literatures from Prince- 
ton University in February. 

E(leanor) Ann Scott is married to John Dor- 
ton Stubbs. Both are research fellows at the 
University of Wisconsin. They live at 809 
Milton St., Madison 15, Wis. 

Stephen A. Treffman is a graduate student 
at Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Ruth M. Turner is teaching at Collingwood 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LCDR Albert T. Buckmaster, USN, served 
as a meteorologist on the staff of Admiral Tyree, 
Task Force Commander, in the U. S. Navy’s 
Operation DEEPFREEZE in the Antarctic. He 
is assigned at present in the office of Naval 
Weather Service, as assistant for technical readi- 
ness. Albert and Bernice, his wife, have three 
children: Scott, 10, Barbara, 8, and Wanda, 6. 
They live in Springfield, Va. 

Rep. Arlie DeJarnatt was re-elected in Novem- 
ber to the Washington State legislature. He is 
a high school teacher and coach in Longview, 
Wash. 

Frederick H. Hartman is chief geologist with 
the Beard Oil Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. He 
has the M.Sc. degree from the Colorado School 
of Mines and was with Gulf Oil Corp., 1951-55, 
going to Beard Oil Co. in the latter year. 


James L. Hawkins has been appointed manager 
of Allis-Chalmers construction machinery branch 
at Toronto, Ont., including the provinces of On- 
tario, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Quebec, and 
New Brunswick. He joined the company in 
1947 as a trainee after graduating from Marquette 
University in Milwaukee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack White (Patricia Warren, 
47) are in Marlton, N. J. Jack is Lt. Col. in 
the U.S. Marine Corps. After 20 years of service 
in the Corps he is currently on the operations 
staff of the MC Supply Activity in Philadelphia. 
Pat is a busy housewife in their new home at 3 
Tomahawk Drive, ministering to the needs of six 
children, ages 1% to 16 years. 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, °15 
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BROWN — Mrs. Benjamin Mickle Brown (Lil- 
lian Edith Hart), 91, died on December 24, 1962 
in Whitehall, Michigan, after a long illness. She 
was a retired homemaker and missionary. Born 
in Sherman, New York, in 1871, she received a 
Ph.B. from Oberlin in 1896 and in 1898 she and 
Benjamin Brown, ’04, were married. He was a 
minister and revivalist. Together they engaged 
in city mission work in Chicago, directing seven 
Gospel League Shelters. Their home was often 
located in one of the missions and four of their 
seven children became missionaries. After her 
husband’s death in 1942, Mrs. Brown spent some 
years in Mexico assisting her daughter in mission 
work there. Since retirement she has enjoyed 
receiving in her home many missionaries home on 
furlough. 
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SHANK — McConnell Shank died suddenly of 
a heart attack on January 23, 1963. He had 
celebrated his 77th birthday on January 20. He 
was born in Litchfield, Ohio, in 1886. His father, 
Perry O. Shank, had attended the Oberlin Acad- 
emy. 

McConnell Shank and the former Verna Mae 
Smith were married on August 3, 1915. 

He was with the B.F. Goodrich Company in 
Akron, Ohio, in various positions from 1905 to 
1936. For two years he was vice president of 
Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Then, until 
his retirement in 1958, he was sales engineer with 
the Richardson Company, Melrose Park, Illinois. 

Mr. Shank is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Henry Heepe Jr. of Akron, Ohio. 
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STUTZ — Frances Stutz, a retired teacher, died 
at the Gay Peterson Nursing Home, Goshen, In- 
diana, on January 18, 1963. She was 78 years 
old and had been in the home about a year. She 
was born in Middlebury, Indiana, on Sept. 11, 
1884. 

Although Frances Stutz did not receive a de- 
gree from Oberlin, she had attended the Academy 
and had been enrolled in the College two years, 
1904-06. She also studied at Oberlin during two 
summers. She had her S.B. from the University 
of Chicago in 1918. 

Frances Stutz always kept in touch with Ober- 
lin friends, corresponding with them as long as 
she was able. She taught English and world 
history in Goshen, Indiana, schools, retiring in 
1950 after 44 years of teaching. She was a mem- 
ber of the Philomathian Literary Society, the 
Delphians, and the Woman’s Association of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Goshen. 

Miss Stutz is survived by a brother, Joseph, of 
Fremont, Michigan, five sisters, Caroline of Go- 
shen, with whom she lived, Mrs. Warden Smith, 
Silver Lake, Indiana, Mrs. George LaDue, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, Laura of South Bend, Indiana, 
and Mrs. Joseph Robbins, Topsfield, Massachu- 
setts; and eight nieces and nephews. 
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CUSHMAN — Josephine Amanda Cushman, 78, 
died of pneumonia on October 11, 1962, in Ithaca, 
New York. She was the director retired of the 
library of the University of Akron. She had re- 
ceived her Ph.B. from that university following 
three years of study at Oberlin College. Her 
M.S. in L.S. was received from the University 
of Illinois. 

Miss Cushman was first associated with the 
Akron University library as a student assistant. 
She was appointed to the staff in 1919 and be- 
came professor of bibliography and head of the 
library in 1926. She served Alpha Delta Pi as 
faculty adviser and was a past president of the 
college section of the Ohio Library Association. 

Miss Cushman retired in 1946 and went to 
Ithaca to live with her sister. She is survived 
by her sister, Ella Cushman, ’10, and her brother, 
Robert E. Cushman, ’11, professor emeritus of 
government at Cornell University, a former Ober- 
lin College trustee, and recipient of Litt.D. from 
his Alma Mater in 1946, 


1910 


LAIRD — Helen Djeuchar Laird, 78, died in 
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Madison, Ohio, on January 19, 1963, at the Shady 
Acres Home. Born in Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, 
on October 6, 1884, she went into teaching after 
graduation from Oberlin. She was township 
supervisor of rural schools in Melmore, Ohio, 
for three years, then studied at the University of 
Chicago. Except for travel abroad she spent the 
rest of her professional life in Chicago where she 
taught in Parker High School. She retired in 
1949, returning to Ashtabula to live. 

Miss Laird is the last member of her immediate 
family but is survived by a number of nephews 
and nieces and great nephews and nieces. She 
was an aunt of James G. Laird, ’27, Loomis 
Laird, 731, J. Herbert Laird, ’33, and Helen 
Laird Harris, ’38; sister of Sara Laird, ’04, and 
John L. Laird, 701. 


WEISGERBER — Mrs. Helen Taylor Weis- 
gerber (Helen Taylor), 77, died in Canton, Ohio, 
on January 3, 1963. She had been in a rest 
home since suffering a stroke in January 1962. 
Mrs. Weisgerber was born on April 5, 1885. 
Although she attended the Oberlin Academy and 
Conservatory for only one year, she had never 
lost touch with the College. She was a former 
bookkeeper at the Canton, Ohio, National Bank. 
a niece, Mrs. Evan Keller of Canton, survives 
er. 
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BURGER — Reverend Charles Christopher Bur- 
ger, 83, died on January 24, 1963, ina St. Louis 
hospital, after a long illness. He was the super- 
intendent, retired, of the Missouri Congrega- 
tional-Christian Conference, a position he held 
from 1927 to 1946. After his retirement he served 
as minister at the Chapel on the Hill, a small 
church he had founded. 

He was born in Marshall, Illinois, in 1879. His 
undergraduate work was done at Kingfisher Col- 
lege, now the University of Oklahoma, and at 
Drury College in Springtield, Missouri. He came 
to the seminary at Oberlin for his B.D., re- 
ceived in 1912. In 1909 he married the former 
Blanche Pratt. She died in 1960. 

Prior to 1927, the Rev. Burger was assistant 
superintendent of the New York State Confer- 
ence and had held pastorates in Oklahoma, Ohio, 
and New York. In 1950 he was summoned from 
retirement to serve as temporary executive direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Church Federation of 
Greater St. Louis for six months. His grand- 
son, Edward Kice of St. Louis, is a sophomore 
at Oberlin this year. 

Reverend Burger is survived by his daughter, 
Mrs. E. E. Kice of Webster Groves, Missouri; 
four sisters, Mrs Bessie Merrick of Kansas City, 
Miss Emma Burger of Springfield, Mrs. Mae 
Shipley of Tuttle, Oklahoma, and Mrs. Virginia 
Donmyer of Sullivan, Kansas; two brothers, 
Noah of Springfield and Herbert of Conrad, Mon- 
tana; and three grandchildren. 


SHEDD — Charles Cossitt Shedd, 73, died in 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 1, 1962, after a 
short illness. He lived most of his life in Chicago 
where he was born on October 26, 1889. His 
father was Charles B. Shedd, °68, who was an 
Oberlin College Trustee, 1903-34. 

At Oberlin Mr. Shedd was on the varsity track 
team and ran high and low hurdles. After college 
he enjoyed walking with friends and took many 
hiking trips in Michigan and the West. He was 
a member of the Colorado Mountain Club, climb- 
ing many peaks in that state. He also climbed 
Andean mountains in Ecuador and Peru and 
traveled in Brazil. 

Mr. Shedd was in real estate business and for 
many years developed land for commercial use 
in the area of South Chicago and Northern In- 
diana. With his family he spent many summers 
at their attractive home at Crystal Downs, Frank- 
fort, Michigan. He is survived by his wife, Edith, 
his son, Charles, and daughter Elizabeth. 
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PFENDLER — Eve Victoria Pfendler, 81, died 
of a heart attack on January 24, 1963. She had 
an earlier attack on January 3. 

Miss Pfendler was a lifelong resident of Canton, 
Ohio. She was well known locally as a singer. 
She directed the choir at St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church and was a prominent figure in all its mu- 


sical activities. A life member of St. Peter’s, 
she did not confine her interests and talents to 
her own church. Beginning in 1903 she sang 
for seven years at Trinity Lutheran Church. For 
21 years she was in the choir at McKinley Av- 
enue Temple, now Temple Israel. She learned 
Hebrew in order to sing at the Temple services 
on Friday evenings and on holidays. 

In 1960 the Canton Repository published a 
feature story about her, telling of her volunteer 
work at local missions and helping the needy. 

An only child, Miss Pfendler is survived by a 
number of cousins. 
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CHANG — Beulah Chang, 67, died in China on 
December 17, 1962, after a long illness. She was 
born in Shanghai on December 22, 1894. Miss 
Chang received her A.M. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1917, following her graduation from 
Oberlin in 1916. Then she returned to China 
where she was principal of the Mary Farnham 
Girls’ School, a Presbyterian mission school at 
South Gate, Shanghai, one of the oldest such 
schools in China. Practically all her professional 
life was devoted to the school. Under the Com- 
munist regime she had to serve as deputy prin- 
cipal until her retirement a few years ago. 

In 1931-32 she held a fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, designated for Oriental 
women who have rendered especially noteworthy 
service in their native lands. It has been difficult 
to learn anything about her since the Communists 
took over in China. 

Miss Chang is survived by her sister, Mrs. 
Francis K. Pan (Cecilia Chang, ’27) of Hong 
Kong. 
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ROCKWOOD — Otis Fay Rockwood, 73, died 
on December 8, 1962, in the Mary Fletcher Hos- 
pital, Burlington, Vermont. He was a partner 
in The Rockwood Publications, a syndicate of 
weekly newspapers and a printing plant. 

Born in South Woodbury, Vermont, on March 
23, 1889, he received his A.B. degree from 
Wheaton College in Illinois in 1918, coming 
then to the Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology for a B.D. degree. 

He served as a pastor, 1922-27, in Chelsea, 
Vermont, before giving his full time to The 
Rockwood Publications. He published the En- 
terprise and Vermonter, a weekly, in Vergennes, 
Vermont, for 32 years, until 1959. In 1960 he 
was elected president of the Vermont Press As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Rockwood served his State and commu- 
nity in many ways. He was a representative in 
the Vermont legislature, 1947-50, a member of 
the State Judicial Council, the Vermont Educa- 
tional Television Committee, the Vergennes City 
Council, and the Union School Committee. He 
was a member also of the Congregational Church, 
The Vermont Press Association, the Dorchester 
Lodge and others, and the Vergennes Rotary 
Club, of which he was a past president. 

Mr. Rockwood is survived by his wife, the 
former Susanne Merritt, of Vergennes; a brother, 
Edward A. of Fair Haven, Vermont; and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. J. J. Grimm of Venice, Florida. 
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BRUEHLER — Mrs. George Louis Bruehler 
(Shirley Elizabeth Harvey), 53, died on De- 
cember 1, 1962, at St. Vincent’s Hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio, after a brief illness. She was 
graduated from the Yale School of Nursing in 
1933 and had held administrative positions in 
hospitals in New Hampshire and Ohio. She was 
formerly superintendent of the Norwalk, Ohio, 
Memorial Hospital. 

Mrs. Bruehler was born in North Fairfield, 
Ohio, on January 20, 1909. In 1947 she and 
George L. Breuhler were married. He was a 
salesman with Parke, Davis & Company. In 
1949 the Bruehlers bought a retail drug store 
and a home in Norwalk and settled there. She 


had begun doing social work for the Huron 
County Welfare Department before that time 
and continued as a special caseworker. 

Mrs. Bruehler is survived by her husband; two 


stepdaughters, Mrs. Patricia Myers and Mrs. 
Gail Ziegler, both of Cincinnati; and a stepson, 
Gary, in Florida. 
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COMMENCEMENT 1963 
JUNE 7-8-9-10 


ALUMNI DAY: Saturday, June 8 
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RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED — ; 
The Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 


© Commencement Symposium 
® The President’s Reception 

® Alumni Luncheon 

@ Alumni Golf Tournament 

®@ Baseball Game 

© Campus Illumination 

® Class Reunions 


€ ODA Play 


© Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera 


BACCALAUREATE: Sunday, June 9 


COMMENCEMENT: Monday, June 10 


We'll be looking for you! 


